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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of The Bankers National Life 


Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. 














THE EUROPEAN GENERAL 


REINSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 





Statement United States Branch 
June 30, 1934 


ASSETS 
Government Bonds ....$ 1!,768,686.32 
Municipal Bonds ....... 202,762.50 
Railroad Bonds ........ 3,612,793.53 
Public Utility Bonds . . 3,573,228.91 
Miscellaneous Bonds . 67,481.20 
Railroad Stocks ........ 359,150.00 


1,165,227.50 
466,223.33 


Public Utility Stocks . 


Miscellaneous Stocks ... 
*New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Valuations. 


Real Estate Owned ..... 44,823.13 
Mortgages ............ 1,194,917.00 
$12,455,293.42 

Cash in Banks and in 
SC nwecucsivenes 396,502.82 
Interest Accrued ....... 130,192.29 


Premiums in Course of 
Collection (not over 90 


Se wntrrkbnaeneees 2,473,728.24 
All Other Assets ....... 40,646.24 
$15,496,363.01 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses (other 
than Liability) ...... $ 2,923,917.68 
Reserve for Losses (Lia- 
bility & Compensation) 
Reserve for Unearned 
Premiums .......... 
Reserve for Commissions 
Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Expenses ..... 
Special Reserve ....... 


3,105,534.69 


4,513,607.66 
1,136,783.43 


250,440.25 
| 066,079.30 


$12,996,363.01 


Deposit 

Capital .$1,000,000.00 
Surplus 

over Lia- 

bilities 

and De- 

posit 


Capital . 1,500,000.00 





2,500,000.00 
$15,496,363.01 


Surplus to Policyholders . 





Special Reserve on basis actual market value of securities $1,261,882.08. 





CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET - - 


CLARENCE T. GRAY 
Ass’t United States Manager 
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A COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 


NSURANCE has arrived now at a period in its existence and the 
development of its structure wherein it assumes—if not a domi- 
nant—a real important role in the affairs of every industry and 

family in the nation. The public at large must realize the obvious 
community of interests existing between it and the insurance com- 
panies of the nation. 


To insurance men there is a consequent obligation. They must 
so relay the message of their institution to their clientele that the 
latter will recognize it as an enterprise dedicated to the common 
good whose force and influence is directed not only toward the 
removal of clouds of worry from individuals in distress but that 
it is, as well, endeavoring to relieve at source social and moral ills 
and to prevent and soften blighting blows to the nation’s serenity. 


Insurance, while protecting the individual from personal loss 
through a fire, at the same time devotes its unstinted resources to 
prevent fires. Through the prevention of these fires the income of 
the individual is favorably affected. Lower loss ratios mean lower 
premium payments. 


The furthering of research into the causes of diseases and their 
eradication is a conceded human benefaction. Life and health insur- 
ance companies materially aid worthy individual institutions that 
are devoting their life and their energies to the eradication of dis- 
ease, the raising of the health standards and the prolongation of 
life. The benefits accruable are not restricted to policyholders but 
are an aid to mankind as well. 


The suppression of crime has the whole-hearted support of the 
insurance interests regardless of class or kind of carrier. This 
activity could be decried by none but criminals. 


Improvement of conditions under which the employee labors, 
removal of hazard by which injury is occasioned and the installa- 
tion of safeguards against accident, occupies the attention of the 
insurance companies and accounts for much of the advance in these 
lines that modern industry has recorded. 


Truly, no more worthy work can emanate from men in every 
field of insurance than that they devote some time to setting forth 
locally the human aspect of their institution. Legislative bodies will 
shortly convene. The course they take on insurance matters will 
be a reflection of the interest of their insurance constitutents in 
matters relating to insurance. 

v.27 
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Maintaining the Dignity of the Agent 


HE whole enterprise of human 
T existence and behavior has been put 

to a supreme test by an un- 
precedented adversity during the past 
five years now almost to the day. Some 
believe our troubles are the results of 
the crash; others know the crash only 
hastened their precipitation. We have 
yet to understand many intricate com- 
plexities of living and to solve many 
deep-rooted problems growing out of 
the human element as it affects and is 
affected by management. We may claim 
tc have made some progress out of our 
difficulties. It is not unlikely that we 
breathe a little easier only because we 
have grown accustomed to them and 
callous to the sudden and shocking 
revelations incident to the weaknesses 
of an older order. 

The past 18 months have witnessed 
the birth of a new order of which we 
now know but little and the ultimate 
pattern of which is not now discernible. 
Some would have us realize that its 
permanency is no less 





common with the great enterprise of 
which they were a part. 

But they have passed from us as 
must all others who transgress the 
tenets of our business. Fortunately, 
this takes place without penalty to 
those who trusted them. Our business 
is great enough to absorb such trans- 
gressions and lack of dignity. As it 
has been said, it is greater than any 
one man or group of men in it. 

I have taken the liberty to thus ex 
plore the general theme of today be- 
cause it seemed a necessary background 
for the particular subject in hand. 

Is a subsidy the answer to maintain- 
ing the dignity, or to define the word, 
the excellence, worth or honorableness 
of the agent? Listen to the word-mas- 
ters as they define “Subsidy:” “P 
iary aid directly granted ... to an in- 
dividual or commercial enterprise 
deemed productive of public benefit.” 
They further define this word as a 
“Bonus,” “Allowance,” or “Advance.” 

It is quite possible this 


ecun- 








certain than its actual 
existence. All of this as 
it influences general busi- 
ness conditions will influ- 


Is a 


Subsidy the Answer? 


word “Subsidy may be a 
poorly one for 
our purposes as ex- 
pressed by Mr. John 


selected 








ence our own activities. 

The words “Dignity” and “Subsidy” 
stand out in bold relief in the theme 
of this morning. When Mr. John J. 
Moriarity asked me to appear here I 
expressed some reluctance and the 
thought that he might not want to be 
responsible for what I might say. He 
assured me this was our topic and not 
mine alone and with this thought I ap- 
proach our common problem of “Main- 
taining the Dignity of the Agent;” is 
a subsidy the answer? 

The first of these words, “Dignity” 
is defined as “the state or quality of 
being excellent, worthy or honorable.” 
What a definition and connotation for 
us as life insurance agency men! We 
are quickly reminded of and impressed 
with the fact that this definition in 
every sense describes the whole busi- 
ness of life insurance. There is no 
stretching of the imagination necessary 
therefore to assume that it shall cer- 
tainly apply to the agent representing 
the business. I wonder if a discussion 
of this term “Subsidy” would be neces- 
sary this morning were all representa- 
tives of the business equal in their ex- 
cellence, worth and honorableness to 
that of the whole institution. 

There must be a question in the minds 
of some of us on this score; otherwise. 





The Reli- 
Life 


* Superintendent of Agencies, 
ance Life. Address before American 
Convention, 











By E. C. SPARVER* 








“Maintaining,” “Dignity” and “Sub- 
sidy” would not be up for discussion. 
This is true even though each and all 
of us as we scan our wide-flung agency 
forces realize that they represent in the 
main a staunch, loyal and self-sacrific- 
ing group of men and women of which 
any business might well boast. 


Bulwark of Security 


We have all heard it said some time 
that this business of ours is bigger than 
any man or group of men in it. Actu- 
arily correct, financially sound, medi- 
cally selected, ably managed, our busi- 
ness stands as a bulwark of ultimate 
security; a last line of defense against 
life’s greatest emergencies. Its excel- 
lence, worth and honor remain intact 
and its record unsullied, except for 
those unfortunate instances of willful 
or unconscious violation borne of the 
weaknesses of men. Their dignity and 
sense of trusteeship had nothing in 


J. Moriarity in his let- 
ter of assignment to me. In that letter 
he asked the hypothetical question 
“whether or not we are coming to a 
time when a subsidy will be necessary 
to maintain the agent. There is a great 
doubt in my mind as to whether or not 
the Ordinary company can find suffi- 
cient commission-free business that 


will enable them to pay an agent say, 2’ 


per cent on a block of business on the 
basis of a service proposition to old 
policyholders.” 

Stated in other words, it 
nave been proposed that in general the 
agent’s compensation in lieu of a first 
vear commission shall be a fixed wage 
or salary or a stipend fortified by a 
first year commission and/or 
fee. This is not a wholly new idea nor 
an untried one. One large company in 
its industrial department and one other 
ordinary company have introduced this 
feature only recently. Then, too, no 
little thought has been given to it since 
1930 by our estimable friends, the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
There may be other life companies 
which have adopted recently such a 
plan or some modification of it. The 
best we can say is that its limited use 
and the absence of any appreciable or 
reliable results of its adoption, cause 
us to view it with much care, some fear 
and misgivings not as to its value or 


seems to 


service 
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necessity but as to its ready adapta- 
bility to current agency practices. 

It might be well to observe here that 
the American Agency System as a 
method of distributing life insurance is 
almost as old as life insurance itself 
in America. With all of its possible 
weaknesses and shortcomings in times 
like these, it has done a farly credit- 
able job in the past. The American 
Agency System has sold the bulk of the 
life insurance in force in the world to- 
day. Its field of operation or market 
comprised a people who place a most 
substantial economic value on human 
life and at the same time enjoy a stand- 
ard of living on a very high level. 

That our agency system will con- 
tinue unchanged or unmodified is 
neither reasonable nor expected. While 
it may retain its earlier essential char- 
acteristics, changes like death and taxes 
are inevitable. 

Adequate Inducements 

I think the majority of us here, in- 
cluding the speaker, could easily sub- 
scribe to the facts that the generally 
accepted plan of compensation, the dig- 
nity and worthiness of the business, 
the opportunities for a free play of in- 
dustry and initiative were the principal 
inducements to enter the life insurance 
business. Twenty years ago I deserted 
an engineering career for a rate book. 
I am persuaded that these same in- 
ducements are still as potent as then. 
There are the added advantages of a 
broader market, a greater appreciation 
of life insurance by the whole people 
than ever before and the greater neces- 
sity for life insurance than prevailed 
at that earlier date. 

This particular discussion which is 
limited to the compensation feature of 
maintaining the dignity of the agent 
must remain largely academic. Time 
will not permit this morning of tech- 
nical treatment even though I might be 
able to undertake such a task. There 
are other and just as important phases 
tc which we as agency men might well 
turn our attention with deference to 
those who are to follow and by refrain- 
ing from encroaching on their topics. 
Let us look at these other aspects which 
are germane to the subject. 

The question has often been raised, 
whether we pay the agent to do what 
we want done. I doubt if it has been 
answered as often as it has been raised. 
Practically all life insurance agents 
are compensated by first year and re- 
newal commissions. This plan is os- 
tensibly for the dual purpose of secur- 
ing new business and conserving it after 
it has been secured. 

To grow, a company must have new 
business although something more than 
new business alone is necessary. That 
business must be of a certain quality 
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as well as of a certain quantity. It is 
true that the Company underwrites the 
business as and when it accepts it, but 
there are wide degrees of quality in- 
herent in a block of business under- 
written and accepted. Quality as used 
here is largely understood to connote 
persistency. The Underwriting De- 
partment usually takes care of any 
ether consideration of this factor. 

It does seem strange that we pay the 
same rate of first year commission on 
any particular class of business regard- 
less of its quality. We have known this 
for a long time and about it have done 
little but thinking and possibly little 
of that. I am not sure we can do much 
about it under our present plan of 
operation. 

To make progress at a profit, a com- 
pany’s business must stay on the books 
a reasonable length of time. As stated 
before, there is no first year commis- 
sion differential based on varying de- 
grees of quality or persistency. We 
do endeavor to secure quality or per- 
sistency through the payment of a 
renewal commission. We like to believe 
that these renewal commissions repre- 
sent a substantial contractual induce- 
ment for new business as well as for 
its persistency, but, again all business 
must eventually cease and mature by 
death, endowment, sale or lapse. The 
agent is thus confronted with the prob- 
lem of continually fortifying his re- 
newal income by the addition of new 
business. 











Any possible change in 
agents’ contracts which will 
improve persistency of busi- 
ness, increase substantially 
or redistribute the agent's 
earned income without in- 
creasing costs, would be the 
greatest boon which could 
come to our business. The 
continued loss of insurance 
in force in the face of large 
current annual production 
presents a problem which 
cannot be left to chance or 
go long without correction. 
Great effort undoubtedly 
has been exerted in every 
quarter by every company 
to hold its business. If what 
we are and have been doing 
does not meet the situation, 
what shall delay the adop- 
tion of a changed agency 
contract which will improve 
the whole situation? 
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From this we can readily see that 
there is a definite relationship between 
commissions and the purposes for 
which they are paid. There is also a 
predetermined and arbitrary balance 
between the amount of income an agent 
can earn through first year commis- 
sions and renewal commissions. This 
is fairly well fixed by precedent and 
statute, although there is a possibility 
for wide modification of the relation- 
ship of the several parts in the com- 
pensation plan. A proper balance be- 
tween them is necessary in order that 
we may not create unfavorable con- 
sequences either through the acquisi- 
tion of new business at the expense of 
old or the conserving of old business 
at the expense of our new additions. 


Recent Radical Changes 


Prior to the last few years we heard 
the less about this question of agent’s 
income. New business was available 
and lapses reasonable. An agent could 
probably increase his insurance in force 
by from 40 to 60 per cent, more or 
less, of his annual production. Then 
came the end of the third decade of the 
century. Many things happened, not 
the least of which was a sharp curtail- 
ment of new business. Worst of all, 
eld business began to lapse. Our agent’s 
contract and its terms were thrown out 
of balance. Income shrank from both 
ends—first year and renewal. And here 
we are today. 

Is this the reason for our considera- 
tion of the subsidy? Is there no other 
solution? To whom shall the subsidy 
be paid? What shall be the amount 
paid to each agent? How shall it be 
determined? How long shall it be paid? 
Some have asked, what shall we use for 
money? And how can we guarantee 
the supply? Many more similar ques- 
tions could be raised. It may be possi- 
ble that some of us are young enough 
to be confronted with the responsibility 
and necessity for their answers. 

The lack of insufficiency of commis- 
sion income is one of the problems. It 
confronts new and older men alike. Of 
course, few men earn as much as they 
need and never as much as they want. 
The more dissatisfaction we can have 
of this nature, properly controlled and 
directed, the more business we will 
get, the better will be its quality and 
the more our agents will earn. By the 
same token, I believe the subsidy is not 
the only answer. I say this with con- 
siderable trepidation. Many impossible 
tasks are accomplished while abler men 
orate in telling us how they cannot be 
done. 

I believe the subsidy as earlier de- 

(Concluded on page 29) 








Metropolitan Competition 


HE sale and distribution of 

property insurance in the large 
cities has more angles to it than 
a cat has lives. Particularly in 
such a metropolis as New York, 
where there exist, side by side, 
home offices, branch offices, agen- 
cies and brokerage houses, do 
complications ensue. 

At the present time, for ex- 
ample, the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange is trying to 
straighten out the situation which 
has arisen out of the practices of 
companies offering rent and office 
services to brokers. It was felt by 
some that companies operating 
casualty and life affiliates enjoyed 
a competitive advantage in secur- 
ing fire insurance business _ be- 
cause of the rent and service 
arrangements they customarily 
have with brokers. This resulted 
in a ruling which reduced by five 
points the brokerage payable on 
fire business to producers of af- 
filiated life and casualty com- 
panies. Amendments revising 
this ruling are being offered at a 
special meeting of the Exchange 
this week. 

On the face of it such problems 
would not appear to be of great 
moment, but in reality they are 
viewed most seriously by chief 
executives, as the amount of busi- 
ness written in the territory is 
large and the necessity for har- 
monious competitive practices ap- 
parent. 

Another question which some 
day may cause a stir is the prob- 
lem of the metropolitan suburban 
agent who runs into competition 
from company employees. 

One such agent in describing 
experiences of this kind to a rep- 
resentative of The Spectator 
stated: 

“I, of course, appreciate that 
this situation is not company com- 
petition and is probably over- 


looked rather than condoned by 
company Officials. 

“The companies naturally, have 
authority 


little over the after 


W ith 





hours pursuit of their employees, 
but it would seem that they 
should prohibit their employees 
from competing with their agents 
at least as a gesture of courtesy 
and cooperation. I am quite sure 
that if I knew of such a state of 
facts in the companies which I 
represent I would be _ strongly 
tempted to replace my business. 

“It is real, live, honest-to-good- 
ness competition. It would be 
very interesting if a list of gross 
premium writing of salaried com- 
pany employees who also have a 
brokerage license, could be com- 
piled for, let us say, the New York 
City Suburban territory.” 


Death Claim Record 


ey another page of this issue, 
the record of the percentage 
of death claims to mean insur- 
ance in force of one hundred life 
insurance companies is shown. 





LAUGH, CLOWN, 
Laucu! 


—What greater gift, what more saving 
grace, than a sense of humor! 

—We materialistic moderns are inclined 
to figure our wealth in terms of money 
and things; but how many of us figure 
that health and happiness and a sense 
of humor are wealth of a very definite 
sort, 

—At a recent Authors’ Congress held in 
Moscow, Soviet writers were urged "to 
make people laugh." 

—They were told that the time has come 
to mix humor with facts. 

—I! know but very little about Soviet Rus- 
sia, and am not muchly in sympathy 
with that little; but | do take my hat 
off to the Bolshys for their willingness to 
recognize the right of the people to 
laugh and joke more than they do. 

—I have seen no signs of humor in the 
Hitler regime, and even less in the 
Mussolini regime; but America is always 
ready to laugh, to jibe and to joke. 

—Our sense of humor may be a bit rough 
at times, but it's genuine and infectious. 

—Don't let us lose our greatest heritage— 
the knack of getting a smile out of 
human nature and its lovable frailties. 

—Laugh, Clown, Laugh. 


Everit B. TERHUNE. 


the Editors 








The data cover a period of 20 
years. 

From the evidence produced in 
the table it would seem that there 
is no indication as yet that the 
persistent increase in the death 
rate which commenced its present 
upward swing in 1925 has been 
checked, although the curve is not 
by any means acutely upward. 

In 1933 the average of death 
claims to the mean insurance in 
force of the one hundred com- 
panies included in the table was 
.96 per cent of the mean insur- 
ance in force. This is higher than 
the ratio in any year since 1919 
when it was 1.5 per cent. Prior 
to the close of the World War 
death claims each year were wel] 
in excess of one per cent of the 
total mean insurance in force. In 
1919, after the close of the war 
and the passing of the influenza 
epidemic the death rate declined 
sharply from 1.40 per cent to 0.73 
per cent in 1925 when the upward 
trend which continues began. 

On the basis of regular monthly 
reports of death claims being 
made to The Spectator Company 
by several of the large life insur- 
ance companies, it would appear 
that the death rate in 1934 will be 
the same as, or possibly in excess 
of the rate prevailing in 1933. 
The toll of heart disease, cancer, 
accidents and suicides continues 
at a pace not. substantially 
changed from that which has pre- 
vailed during the past decade. 


October Fire Losses in Canada 


ITH six out of the nine 

provinces reporting in- 
creases, fire losses in Canada dur- 
ing October were $500,000 in 
excess of the preceding month, 
according to The Monetary Times’ 
estimate. Fire losses in October 
totaled $2,144,500, as compared 
with $1,676,000 in the preceding 
month, and with $2,885,700 in 
October last year, this latter high 
figure being due to the conflagra- 
tion at St. Joseph’s University, St. 
Joseph, N. B. 
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New life insurance production in 
October of reporting members of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents totaled $694,718,000, an in- 
crease of 5.7 per cent over October, 
1933, while for the first 10 months of 
this year total production was $7,090.- 
099,000, an increase of 10.5 per cent 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York, notifies its field forces 
that, effective Dec. |, all new life 
annuities will be on the participating 
basis with new annuity tables under 
which a slightly lower minimum return 
will be quaranteed. 





The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces a continu- 
ance of the 1934 scale of dividends 
on all forms of insurance during 1935. 





The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America announces a new 
and slightly lower dividend scale for 
1935. 





Superintendent of Insurance R. 
Emmett O'Malley of Missouri, and 
Commissioner Jesse Read of Oklahoma 
and E. W. Clark of lowa, approve the 
merger of the American Savings Life 
Insurance Company and the Sentinel 
Life Insurance Company, the meraed 
company retaining the name of the 
former with R. S. Tiernan as president. 





The Missouri National Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis purchases the 
Major Building at 3927-29 Olive Street 
and moves its home offices there from 
the former location at 306 North Brand 
Boulevard. 





The South-Eastern Underwriters 
Association adopts two rulings at its 
semi-annual meeting restricting en- 
trance of its members into agencies 
representing mutual companies not 
domiciled in S.E.U.A. Territory, and 
limiting commissions paid to their 
agents representing such mutual com- 
panies. 





John J. Haggerty resigns as chief 
underwriter of the Lumbermen's of 
Philadelphia to assume similar duties 
in the Eastern office of Pacific Na- 
tional. 





Thomas A. Sturges, New Haven, is 
elected president of the Connecticut 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
the 36th annual meeting of that, 
organization in Hartford. 





The Maryland Casualty Company 
appoints B. H. Bratney, formerly in 
charge of liquidation of the National 
Surety Company for the New York 
insurance department, as head of its 
surety division, including surety and 
fidelity underwriting and claims, effec- 
tive Dec. I. 





Carl M. Hansen, formerly president 
of the International Reinsurance Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles and of the 
Insurance Management Corporation 
of Pennsylvania, is indicted by a 
Federal Grand Jury in New Jersey on 
charges of fraud in connection with 
his direction of the companies. 
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SOUNDINGS 


_————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


T’S not difficult to appreciate the antipa- 
thetic attitude of T. M. Riehle and his 
associates toward the part-time agent and 

the beware-of-the-dog type of insurance 
solicitor. 

Mr. Riehle, along with most of his col- 
leagues in the N.A.L.U., is at the top of his 
profession. These men are business and civic 
leaders in the communities in which they 
reside. 

It is only natural that they should look 
down their noses at the wry birds who hang 
up their aprons and alpacas on Saturday 
afternoon and go about tapping on the doors 
of friends and relatives in search of a thou- 
sand or two of life insurance. 

I think it is clearly questions of pride and 
concern for the public’s attitude toward life 
insurance which motivate Mr. Riehle’s group. 
The competition of the part-timers, from a 
dollars and cents angle, can mean very little 
to them. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with Mr. 
Riehle’s purposes and it is impossible to re- 
fute most of his contentions. But as a prac- 
tical problem, the questions which come to 
mind are these: 

(1). Is there a considerable class of our 
population which would be deprived of insur- 
ance protection if the services of the part- 
time and sub-average agents were with- 
drawn? 

(2). Is it possible, in the great majority of 
cases, for men of the highest type to enter 
the life insurance business as salesmen and, 
with no other source of support, maintain a 
desirable standard of living during the early 
years of their career? 
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The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration this week extended its cur- 
tailment program for corn and hogs 
to 1935, in which it seeks a 10 per 
cent reduction from the base period 
of 1932-1933, this reduced level, how- 
ever, meaning a one-eighth increase 
in planting of corn and a one-fifth 
increase in raising of hogs above the 
level which had been set for 1933- 
1934. 





The American Federation of Labor, 
in its monthly survey of business, noted 
the apparent optimism of business 
sentiment that recovery is at hand, 
but pointed out that in September 
there were 10,951,000 without employ- 
ment in industry. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Nov. 17, 1934, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, closed Tuesday at 126.48 and, 
closed Saturday at 126.31. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Tuesday at 30.31 
and closed Saturday at 30.13. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Tuesday at 92.45 
and closed Saturday at 92.34. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 28! per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared with 
the rate of 27 per cent reported last 
week, 





Corn was the pit leader on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week, 
closing with gains of more than 4c. 
a bushel for the December and May 
options and of 134c. for July, due to 
the short crop and extremely small 
country offerings. Wheat was steady 
to about Ic. a bushel higher for the 
week, 





Cotton futures, after exhibiting 
strength early in last week, eased to 
losses of 13 to I5 points when the 
government announced removal of re- 
striction on exchange and in the end 
quotations reflected net losses of 7 
to II points. 





Property improvement in the United 
States during October registered a 
gain of 42 per cent in dollar volume. 
as compared with the same month of 
1933, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
iration reports, basing its estimate on 
building permits issued in 498 leading 
cities of the country as reported to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 





Total passenger revenues of 149 
Class | railroads for the first eight 
months of 1934 amounted to $229,- 
839,066, compared with $212,222,488 
in the like period last year, according 
to the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended Nov. 10 totaled 594,932 
cars, a decrease of 17,525 below the 
preceding week, the week of Nov. 10 
including Election Day. 
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A LOT OF MONEY 


Proving the 
Value of Monthly Income Insurance 
By WILLIAM T. NASH 


LTHOUGH it is the desire of 
A every good man to leave his 
family an income that will en- 
able them to maintain their accustomed 
standard of living, only the rich are 
able to do this. The family of the av- 
erage man is bound to experience a 
good many hardships after the bread- 
winner is taken away. When the hus- 
band has done his best toward lighten- 
ing the burden and leaves an income 
that will help the wife and children to 
help themselves, he has done all that 
can be expected. 

We are speaking now of an income. 
In view of all that has been said and 
written on the subject and of all the 
tragic object lessons around us, it is 
surprising that any man today would 
leave his wife capital to invest rather 
than a fixed income that she could not 
lose. Yet a great many do, and not a 
day passes that we are not reminded 
of what a mistake it is. 

Not long ago a trusted citizen of a 
small town, but a few miles from where 
this was written, was sentenced to a 
long term in the penitentiary. A neigh- 
bor woman had been left $7,000 at her 
husband’s death and she turned the 
whole amount over to this man to in- 
vest for her. But instead he specu- 
lated with it and all was lost. Today 
she is penniless and he is on his way 
to state’s prison. Had this money been 
left as a monthly income for 20 years, 
the income would be about $40 per 
month, or $9,600 altogether, and this 
unfortunate woman would be independ- 
ent instead of stranded and helpless, 
which she now is. Who was at fault? 
The confiding widow who had to trust 
someone? The trusted neighbor who 
expected to win instead of lose? The 
husband himself, who must have known 
better than anyone else that his wife 
had no knowledge of investing money? 
Or, if the $7,000 happened to be in the 
proceeds of life insurance, might it not 
have been the fault of the agent whose 
duty it was to explain to the husband 
the advantages of a monthly income 
and the danger of leaving all this 
money in one sum? Had he done this? 
But, however that may be, the widow 
lost her money, which again goes to 
show how utterly blind it is for a hus- 
band to leave money in this way when 
the widow’s only support is at stake. 


But almost within a stone’s throw of 
this widow’s former home and about 
the time of her husband’s death, an- 
other death occurred and one more wife 
was made a widow. She, however, 
was left an income of $25 per month 
for life, and in case their only child, an 
afflicted son, survived her, the income 
was to go to him. The widow lived 
to draw the income for only one year 
and since her death it has gone to sup- 
port this son, who will always be en- 
tirely helpless, yet may live to old age. 
He has a good home and every needed 
care and comfort, all from this $25 
a month, and there is a little surplus at 
the end of the year which is used to 
purchase such things as he would enjoy 
at Christmas time. 

It is customary for the rich man to 
leave his property in trust for his wife 
and children and his life insurance in 
the form of an income, but the average 
man, or rather the man of moderate 
salary or income, may feel that the in- 
come his limited means would provide 
would be too small to be of any great 
value to his family. In this case there 
would be the danger of his making the 
mistake so many have made, and leave 
whatever he has to leave, in a lump 
sum with no protection whatever 
against its loss. As an example, take 
the case of a certain young dry goods 
salesman who was earning $2,100 a 
year. The agent, knowing him to have 
a wife and little boy, advised him to 
take a $50 monthly income policy; but 
the salesman reasoned in this way: 

“If I could afford a monthly income 
of $150,” he said, “it would be differ- 
ent, but what could my wife and boy do 
with $50 a month? I will take $2,000 
more of regular insurance and I then 
will have $5,000 altogether. Five thou- 
sand dollars is a lot of money.” 

That wife has been a widow now for 
a little more than a year and her for- 
tune is gone. Some of it may be re- 
covered, it is true, but that is not likely. 
Apparently all is lost and she is now 
looking for some position where she 
can keep the little boy with her. That 
is what a lot of money did for her. 

But suppose that she had been a 
miracle and had turned her back on all 
the sharks that prey upon the widow’s 
patrimony; suppose that she had been 
insensible to all the appeals of needy 


friends and relatives, and suppose that 
she had invested her capital as safely 
and profitably as would the life insur. 
ance companies themselves, the income 
from it would not exceed $250 a year, 
With $5,000 in good securities in her 
hands, all her own to do with as she 
pleases, it would be absurd to assume 
that she is going to cut the family liy- 
ing expense to any such sum. What 
happens then? She sells a bond, after 
which there is less at interest, there- 
fore less income. Bye and bye another 
bond is sold, and still another, and so 
on to the end. Principal and interest 
dwindle until nothing remains of either, 
It is inevitable. 

The husband’s big mistake had been 
in overestimating the value of $5,000 
in one sum and underestimating the 
value of a $50 monthly income. He 
had failed to realize the wonderful dif- 
ference between a lot of money that 
can slip away so easily and an income 
that would live on and on and could 
not be lost. 

But to get at the real value of a 
monthly income such as would be with- 
in the reach of the average man, he 
first must subtract from his present 
salary or income the amount directly 
and indirectly spent upon himself. And 
it will be a surprise to him when he 
learns how much this is. Clothing, 
food, life and accident insurance, the 
doctor and dentist, entertaining friends 
and customers, travel, hunting, fishing, 
golf, theatre, ball games, cigars, treat- 
ing, barber, laundry, car fare, lodge, 
society, church, charity, gifts and the 
hundreds of other little demands that 
keep a man’s pockets empty, all of 
which cease at his death, will account 
for a good deal of the so-called “family 
expense.” 

Five thousand dollars may be a lot 
of money, but that is not the point. 
What is it worth to the wife and chil- 
dren? What will it do for them? That 
will depend upon whether it is paid as 
a fixed income that cannot be drawn 
upon in advance, nor lost, or left for 
them to invest. A lot of money, 
whether it be $5,000 or $500,000, will 
deceive and betray almost any woman. 
The man who has been able to amass 
a fortune and keep it is too wise and 
prudent to turn it over to his family 
for them to manage. He reduces it to 
an income. But the average man, the 
man of little or no means, and of mod- 
erate salary or income, who may have 
little else besides his life insurance to 
leave, is the man who utterly fails to 
appreciate the value of an income but 
rarely ever fails to overestimate the 
value of a lot of money in one sum. 
And it is the wives and children of such 
who suffer; it is the families of this 
great middle class of men, these good 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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RGANIZED in 1927, the Bankers 
O National Life Insurance Com- 

pany of Jersey City, because of 
its phenomenal growth, soon outgrew 
its first quarters, and in March of 1930 
moved into its present home office build- 
ing. Located at Journal Square, in the 
heart of the business district of Jersey 
City, on the site of Sip Manor, built in 
1666, the first Dutch home in the old 
Bergen section of New Jersey, the home 
office building reflects a simple dignity 
and solidity reminiscent of the sterling 
qualities of those early settlers. 

The main entrance of the building, 
which was built in 1930, is on Bergen 
Avenue, one of the main business ar- 
teries of Jersey City. The frontage on 
Bergen Avenue is approximately a hun- 
dred feet, and the building itself covers 
an area of some 10,000 square feet. 
Stability and dependability, befitting a 
life insurance building, were uppermost 
in the minds of the architects when the 
plans were drawn, and extraneous de- 
tails have been religiously avoided, both 
inside and out. Construction has been 
so planned as to permit a maximum of 
light and air, making for ideal working 
conditions—in the planning, every 
thought has been given to the comfort 
of the personnel. 

Departments are so organized as to 
provide maximum efficiency, and to per- 
mit speed and ease in completing cases. 
A steady flow of operation is seen from 
the time an application is received in 
the mails until the policy is ready for 
mailing — everything works smoothly, 
so that the company may render the ut- 
most of service to its field force and to 
its policyholders. That slogan and a 
proper conception on the part of the 
home office personnel of the problems of 
the men in the field has undoubtedly 
contributed much to the remarkable 
success that this company has enjoyed. 
As a matter of fact, if the substantial 
growth of Bankers National continues 
—and there is every indication that it 
will—additional office space will un- 
doubtedly have to be added before many 
more years have passed. 

The Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New Jersey in 
September of 1927, and commenced 
business on Oct. 5 of that year. Al- 
though only seven years old, a sensa- 
tional yet healthy growth has been re- 
corded, and the company today has 
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more than $58,000,000 of insurance in 
force. 

In addition to the usual standard 
policies, the company offers some very 
unique and attractive plans. The 20- 
payment life-optional ordinary life, and 
the modernized systematic savings 
plans have found particular favor on 
the part of the insuring public. The 
latter policy is a 25-year endowment, 
containing coupons and providing great 
flexibility; it also permits an individual 
to build up a savings fund, and in the 
event of death intervening before the 
end of the endowment period, returns 
that savings fund to the beneficiary in 
addition to the face amount of the pol- 
icy. The company also writes children’s 
insurance, from one day up, on both the 
ordinary life and the modernized sys- 
tematic savings plans. Blanket cover- 
age and borrowers’ protection insurance 
are also offered. 

Some indication of the popularity of 


the policies of the Bankers National 
Life Insurance Company may be had 
from the fact that, although the com- 
pany was 95th at the end of 1933 in the 
list of legal reserve companies, it stood 
in 37th place from the standpoint of 
new ordinary business written during 
last year. 

The company is licensed to do busi- 
ness in 24 states and Puerto Rico, and 
the executive officers of the company 
are Ralph R. Lounsbury, president; 
R. D. Shepard, vice-president and treas- 
vrer; Will B. Chambers, secretary; 
James M. Webb, vice-president and 
claims manager; E. H. Hardebeck, ac- 
tuary and assistant secretary; and Wm. 
J. Sieger, vice-president and superin- 
tendent of agencies. 

Each year, on the occasion of the an- 
nual anniversary of the company—Oct. 
5—those members of the home office 
personnel whose service with the com- 
pany covers a span of more than five 
years, are hosts at an anniversary din- 
ner to all individuals who may have 
reached the five-year mark during the 
preceding year. This year’s dinner was 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, and was 
attended by 28 of the personnel. 

When one considers that the entire 
personnel of Bankers National numbers 
67, the fact that 28 of that number 
have been with the company for more 
than five of the seven years of the com- 
pany’s existence seems to indicate a 
high degree of loyalty and belief, and 
understanding of the traditions and 
aims of the company. With that spirit, 
and with complete accord between the 
home office and the field, the company 
cannot help but go far. It may truly 
be said that Bankers National policies 
may be sold with confidence and may 
be bought with certainty. 
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PER CENT OF DEATH CLAIMS TO MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF 
ONE HUNDRED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
1914 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE 


AVERAGES 


NAMES OF 1914) 1915! 1916) 1917) 1918, 1919) 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927) 1928) 1929) 1930) 1331| 1932, 1933] 1914 | 1919 1924 1929 | 1914 
COMPANIES to to to to to 
1918 | 1923 1928 1933 | 1933 


Aetna Life 1.35) 1.24) 1.38) 1.19) 1.46) 1.05) 0.95) 0.82) 0.96) 0.97) 0.91) 0.84) 0.86) 0.95) 0.98) 1.14) 1.16) 1.15) 1.36) 1.31] 1.33 | 0.94 | 0.91 1.23 | 1.08 
American Central 0.64) 0.74) 0.65) 0.57) 1.22) 0.80) 0.52) 0.66) 0.57) 0.54) 0.63) 0.62) 0.93) 0.98) 0.82) 1.05) 1.04) 1.17) 1.03) 1.30] 0.79 060 0.86) 1.11 | 0.91 
American, Mich 0.46) 0.55) 0.34) 0.47) 0.96) 0.59) 0.36) 0.45) 0.55) 0.55 0.59) 0.63) 0.53) 0.55) 0.61) 0.79) 0.71) 0.53) 0.79) 0.93] 0.58 | 0.53 0.58 | 0.74 | 0.64 
Amer. National, Tex....| 0.62) 0.59) 0.48) 0.61) 1.02) 0.92) 0.56) 0.51) 0.52) 0.69) 0.58) 0.73) 0.57) 0.57) 0.72) 0.65) 0.59) 0.74) 0.71) 0.80] 0.68 0.61 | 0.64  @.70 | 0.66 
Amicable 0.43) 0.37) 0.30) 0.38) 1.20) 0.57) 0.50) 0.53) 0.56) 0.37| 0.38) 0.45) 0.55) 0.51) 0.29) 0.66) 0.49) 0.37) 0.42) 0.481 0.54 0.50 043 0.50) 0.49 
Atlantic Life 0.53) 0.71) 0.72) 0.54) 1.13) 0.55) 0.51) 0.48) 0.51) 0.67) 0.59) 0.54) 0.73, 0.65) 0.69, 0.87; 0.74, 0.98 0.96 0.86] 0.75 060 O71 0.94 0.78 
Baltimore Life. .. 0.78) 0.91) 0.76) 0.62) 1.42) 0.90) 0.68) 0.67) 0.67) 0.79) 0.73) 0.72) 0.77; 0.77; 0.88) 1.03) 0.98) 0.98) 1.01) 0.95, 0.91 | 0.74 0.78 | 0.99 | 0.87 
Bankers, lowa 0.97) 1.05) 1.14) 1.10) 1.36) 1.18) 1.16) 1.07; 1.09) 1.17) 1.09) 1.07) 1.15) 1.08) 1.14) 1.14) 1.05) 1.06) 1.13) 1.09} 1.13 | 1.13) 1.11 | 1.09} 1.41 
Bankers, Neb 0.47) 0.36) 0.38) 0.41) 0.91) 0.50) 0.47) 0.32) 0.40) 0.40) 0.40) 0.51) 0.40) 0.38) 0.40) 0.46) 0.48) 0.47) 0.47, 0.45] 0.53 | 0.42 0.42 0.47 041 
Beneficial Life 0.36) 0.44) 0.34) 0.65) 1.38) 0.91) 0.58) 0.44) 0.63) 0.54) 0.73) 0.49) 0.56) 0.56) 0.50) 0.60) 0.56) 0.56; 0.54, 0.53] 0.68 | 0.61 0.56 | 0.56 | 0.59 
Berkshire 1.75) 1.70) 1.47] 1.28) 1.74) 1.44) 1.26] 1.21) 1.11] 1.45) 1.24) 1.26) 1.17] 1.04) 1.22] 1.47] 1.23) 1.31) 1.27) 1.32] 1.59 | 1.29 | 1.18 | 1.33 | 1.31 
Boston Mutual 1.37| 1.50) 1.50) 1.30) 1.96) 1.26) 2.09) 1.13) 1.37) 1.02) 0.97) 1.44) 1.03) 1.13) 0.79) 1.01) 0.96) 0.94) 0.86) 0.88) 1.54 1.36 | 1.06 0.93 | 1.14 
Calif.-Western Statest .| 0.58) 0.34) 0.32) 0.48) 1.15) 1.01) 0.68) 0.58) 0.47) 0.85) 0.53) 0.42) 0.55) 0.55) 0.54) 0.56) 0.51) 0.59) 0.87 u u u u u u 

Capitol, Colo 0.50) 0.30) 0.67) 0.45) 1.49 0.84) 0.83) 0.59) 0.65) 0.62) 0.74) 0.70) 0.79) 1.11) 1.10) 0.61) 0.76) 1.10) 0.93) 1.061 0.75 0.70 0.90 0.88 | 0.83 
Cedar Rapids ..| 0.27, 0.38) 0.53) 0.22) 0.58) 0.63) 0.48) 0.27) 0.35) 0.17) 0.26) 0.22) 0.19) 0.44) 0.51) 0.75) 0.63, 0.44) 0.77, 0.49] 0.41 0.35 0.33 0.62 | 0.45 
Central, Ia...a 0.37| 0.39) 0.34) 0.34) 0.70) 0.80) 0.67| 0.33) 0.41) 0.36) 0.41) 0.41) 0.41) 0.40) 0.40) 0.48) 0.49) 0.52) 0.41) 0.89) 0.41 | 0.49 0.53 0.58 | 0.49 
Central, Lil .| 0.20) 0.40) 0.29) 0.53) 1.17) 0.46) 0.46) 0.37) 0.48) 0.33) 0.39) 0.48) 0.46) 0.57) 0.56) 0.46) 0.54) 0.86) 0.63) 0.80] 0.57 | 0.41 | 0.49 0.66) 0.55 
Central States .| 0.28) 0.19) 0.50) 0.50) 1.47| 0.70) 0.49) 0.51) 0.45) 0.37) 0.37) 0.49) 0.45) 0.45) 0.47) 0.59) 0.54) 0.61) 0.70) 0.84, 0.79 | 0.49 0.45 0.66 | 0.57 
Colonial 1.01) 0.82) 1.07) 2.13) 1.43) 1.13) 2.04) 1.53) 1.10) 2.38) 1.35) 0.93) 0.61) 0.97) 0.58) 0.60) 0.71) 0.76) 0.68) 0.847 1.28 | 1.62 0.82 0.73 | 0.93 
Columbus Mutual Life..| 0.07) 0.37) 0.37| 0.52, 0.59; 0.48) 0.31) 0.30) 0.35) 0.39) 0.32) 0.33) 0.52) 0.64) 0.79) 0.46) 0.40) 0.58) 0.60) 0.64] 0.43 | 0.36 0.41 0.54 | 0.47 
Columbian National.. 0.67) 0.75) 0.60) 0.65) 1.24) 0.76) 0.66) 0.43) 0.79) 0.83) 0.73) 0.72) 0.91) 0.73) 0.91) 1.07) 1.36) 1.16) 1.28) 1.13] 0.81 0.70 0.81 1.20 | 0.91 
Commonwealth, Ky. 0.76) 0.66 0.95) 0.65) 1.20) 1.08) 0.51) 0.57) 0.71) 0.57) 0.48) 0.54) 0.50) 0.53) 0.71) 0.53) 0.48) 0.65) 0.70) 0.65] 0.86 | 0.65 0.56 | 0.60 | 0.62 
Connecticut General. ..| 0.72) 0.91) 0.91) 0.62) 1.22) 0.70) 0.68) 0.66) 0.60) 0.58 0.66) 0.60) 0.66) 0.64) 0.79) 0.86) 0.96, 1.05) 0.94) 1.01] 0.91 | 0.64 | 0.68 | 0.96 | 0.81 
Connecticut Mutual....| 1.80) 2.00) 1.78) 1.58) 1.98) 1.64) 1.39) 1.28) 1.04) 1.04, 0.94) 0.95) 1.01) 0.92) 0.83) 0.88) 0.92) 0.93) 0.95) 0.99] 1.83 | 1.25 | 0.90 | 0.94 | 1.10 
Conservative, W. Va.. 0.51) 0.29) 0.36 0.45) 1.26 0.92) 0.50 0.72) 0.77, 0.73) 1.01, 0.66) 0.69) 0.90 0.98 1.44 1.30) 1.11) 0.95) 0.91] 0.61 | 0.73 | 0.85 | 1.16 | 0.92 
Continental American 0.26) 0.44) 0.41) 0.30) 1.13) 0.64) 0.46) 0.39) 0.44) 0.66) 0.31, 0.44) 0.73) 0.28) 0.54) 0.54) 0.55) 0.89) 0.52) 0.59] 0.54 | 0.52 | 0.47 | 0.62 | 0.55 
Continental, Ill .| 0.30) 0.33) 0.19 0.36) 1.47) 0.43) 0.42) 0.31) 0.33) 0.54) 0.30) 0.29) 0.34 0.40) 0.48) 0.44) 0.33) 0.51) 0.57) 0.60] 0.68 | 0.42 | 0.38 | 0.49 | 0.45 
Equitable, Des Moines..| 0.40) 0.42) 0.54) 0.42) 1.00) 0.55) 0.49) 0.40) 0.44) 0.51) 0.39) 0.35, 0.44 0.40) 0.54) 0.57) 0.53) 0.53) 0.62, 0.67] 0.59 | 0.47 | 0.43 | 0.58 | 0.51 
Equitable, New York. 1.41) 1.52) 1.49) 1.40) 1.66) 1.31) 1.13) 1.03) 1.03) 0.99) 0.93) 0.87) 0.93 0.90) 0.92) 0.99) 1.02, 1.07) 1.07) 1.10] 1.50 | 1.09 | 0.91 | 1.05 | 1.08 
Federal Life* 0.83) 0.69) 0.81) 0.66) 1.23) 0.75) 0.62) 0.67) 0.82) 0.70) 0.72| 0.73) 0.58 0.59) 0.67; 0.76) 0.89) 0.74, 0.64, 0.86] 0.85 | 0.76 | 0.65 | 0.78 | 0.74 
Fidelity Mutual 1.38) 1.41) 1.49) 1.11) 1.71) 1.15) 0.99) 1.04) 0.88) 0.94) 0.99) 0.83) 0.95) 0.94) 0.90) 0.99) 1.10| 0.93, 1.03) 0.94] 1.42 | 0.99 0.87 | 1.00 | 1.01 
Franklin 0.93) 0.86) 0.88) 0.87) 1.12) 0.87) 0.64) 0.62) 0.67) 0.68) 0.68) 0.74) 0.69) 0.66) 0.77, 0.76) 0.81) 0.84) 1.01; 0.94] 0.94 | 0.69 | 0.71 | 0.87 | 0.79 
George Washington 0.33) 0.72, 0.69) 0.90) 1.10, 0.99) 0.49) 0.53; 0.98) 0.71) 0.69) 0.69) 0.84) 0.67) 0.93) 0.93) 1.48) 0.92) 0.59 0.99] 0.77 | 0.74 0.76 | 0.98 | 0.83 
Great Southern Life 0.50 0.82) 0.47) 0.62) 1.49) 0.77) 0.81) 0.65) 0.81) 0.59) 0.82) 0.64) 0.59) 0.58) 0.76 0.74) 0.79) 0.89) 0.81, 0.91] 0.87 | 0.70 | 0.67 | 0.83 | 0.77 
Guaranty Life, Ia 0.25) 0.31) 0.35) 0.34) 0.96) 1.06) 0.33) 0.35) 0.40) 0.42, 0.29) 0.29) 0.27) 1.02, 0.48) 0.43) 0.40) 1.94) 0.58 0.64] 0.49 | 0.47 0.53 | 0.81 | 0.63 
Guardian, New York...) 1.18) 1.34) 1.07) 1.23) 1.50) 1.13) 0.77) 0.73) 0.80) 0.80) 0.83) 0.78) 0.76) 0.81) 0.73| 0.93| 0.77) 0.73) 0.80, 0.74] 1.27 | 0.84 | 0.78 | 0.80 | 0.87 
Home Life, N. Y... 1.14) 1.95) 1.16) 0.87) 1.18) 1.08) 0.87) 0.79) 0.82) 0.85, 0.85) 0.91) 0.83) 0.85) 0.73) 0.98) 1.00, 0.98 1.04 0.911 1.08 0.87 | 0.84 0.93 | 0.91 
Indianapolis Life.. .| 0.19) 0.35) 0.30) 0.50) 0.88) 0.51) 0.50) 0.30, 0.36 0.23) 0.46, 0.40) 0.41) 0.40) 0.47) 0.46) 0.47) 0.41) 0.56 0.611 0.49 0.36 0.43 0.50) 0.46 
Jefferson Standard 0.83) 0.67 0.62) 0.72) 1.02) 0.83) 0.73) 0.46) 0.66) 0.70) 0.63) 0.70) 0.65) 0.70) 0.69) 0.94) 0.78) 1.00) 0.87) 0.81] 0.79 | 0.67 | 0.52 | 0.88 | 0.72 
John Hancock*.. 0.74) 0.89) 0.85) 0.87) 1.34) 0.83) 0.73) 0.65) 0.70) 0.71) 0.69, 0.72) 0.79) 0.76 0.78) 0.86) 0.83) 0.87; 0.96 0.931 0.96 0.72 0.75 0.89 0.78 

o 

Kansas City .| 0.45) 0.46) 0.49) 0.45) 1.17) 0.65) 0.54) 0.42) 0.43) 0.49) 0.40) 0.46) 0.46) 0.49) 0.57) 0.58) 0.59 0.55 0.73) 0.70] 0.67 | 0.49 | 0.48 0.60 | 0.56 
Lafayette Life.........| 0.39) 0.70, 0.43) 0.81/ 0.69) 0.72) 0.28) 0.51) 0.48, 0.52) 0.51) 0.49) 0.59) 0.76, 0.66; 0.62 0.50, 0.42 0.57) 0.78] 0.61 | 0.50 | 0.61 | 0.57 | 0.57 
Lamar Life.. 0.70) 0.69) 0.42) 0.47) 1.31) 0.49) 0.67) 0.55) 0.72) 0.80) 0.50) 0.62) 0.62) 0.70) 0.61, 0.59) 0.76, 0.93) 0.71, 0.87] 0.74 | 0.67 | 0.62 0.77 | 0.70 
Life Ins. Co. of Va.* 0.82) 0.91) 0.78) 0.64) 1.53) 0.78) 0.84) 0.57) 0.62) 0.52) 0.59) 0.53) 0.75, 0.77) 0.75) 0.75) 0.91; 0.80| 0.77 0.95] 0.98 0.63 0.69 0.84 0.76 
Lincoln National.. 0.48 0.36 0.57) 0.41) 1.13) 0.58) 0.55) 0.46) 0.56, 0.79 0.66) 0.55) 0.76) 0.99 0.74) 0.87) 0.93) 1.08) 1.08 1.03] 0.70 | 0.61 0.76 1.00 | 0.87 
Manhattan, N. Y 2.05) 2.11) 1.88) 1.99) 2.37) 1.83) 1.60) 1.55) 1.65) 1.65) 1.60) 1.29) 1.56) 1.40) 1.43) 1.20) 1.43) 1.19 1.29) 1.28] 2.08 | 1.65 | 1.37 | 1.28 | 1 55 
Massachusetts Mutua! 1.03) 1.11) 1.09) 0.98) 1.39) 0.94) 0.90) 0.75) 0.84) 0.76) 0.77| 0.73) 0.78) 0.71) 0.75) 0.76) 0.86) 0.86) 0.83) 0.941 1.13 | 0.83 | 0.75 | 0.85 | 0.84 
Metropolitan *.. 0.72) 0.76) 0.77) 0.76 1.21) 0.83) 0.66) 0.57) 0.58) 0.59) 0.58) 0.59) 0.61) 0.60 0.64) 0.68) 0.68) 0.69, 0.65, 0.70] 0.88 | 0.63 | 0.61 | 0.68 | 0.66 
Midland Mutual... 0.43) 0.14) 0.54) 0.26) 0.90) 0.50) 0.38) 0.36) 0.39) 0.34) 0.38) 0.46) 0.27) 0.55) 0.50 0.44) 0.72) 0.63) 0.56) 0.50] 0.49 | 0.38 0.44 0.57 | 0.49 
Midland National 0.38) 0.28 0.41) 0.26) 1.19) 0.56; 0.35) 0.27; 0.44 0.43 0.37, 0.27; 0.66 0.50 0.56 0.41 0.82) 0.63 0.51) 0.80] 0.56 0.40 0.48 0.63 0.52 
Minnesota Mutual 1.11) 1.27) 1.25) 1.06) 1.44) 0.95) 0.65) 0.63) 0.64) 0.75) 0.69) 0.78) 0.72) 0.58) 0.68) 0.90) 0.93, 0.94) 0.68) 0.87] 1.24 0.71 | 0.69 | 0.86 | 0.81 
Montana 0.35) 0.38 0.42) 0.17) 1.09) 0.93) 0.52) 0.51) 0.41) 0.60) 0.47) 0.48) 0.49) 0.61) 0.57) 0.57) 0.55) 0.60) 0.54 0.79] 0.53 | 0.58 0.54 | 0.61 | 0.57 
Mutual Benefit, N. J...) 1.07) 1.01) 1.12) 0.97) 1.32) 1.03) 0.90) 0.83) 0.78) 0.89) 0.91) 0.83) 0.91) 0.83) 0.97; 0.96 0.94) 1.11) 1.08) 1.16] 1.10 | 0.88 0.89 1.05 | 0.97 
Mutua! of New York 1.56) 1.57) 1.59) 1.48) 1.68) 1.42) 1.33) 1.10) 1.21) 1.18) 1.08) 1.02) 1.01) 1.02) 1.05) 1.09) 1.14) 1.17) 1.20) 1.26] 1.58 | 1.24 | 1.03 | 1.17 | 1.16 
Mutual Trust 1.30) 1.17) 1.23. 0.91) 1.59) 0.64) 0.73) 0.53) 0.58) 0.57| 0.61) 0.65) 0.56) 0.51) 0.52, 0.60 0.49) 0.58) 0.61; 0.60] 1.26 0.60 0.56 | 0.57 | 0.62 
National Life, Vt 1.02) 1.14) 1.08 1.06 1.29) 1.04) 0.95) 0.86) 0.84) 0.80) 0.80) 0 84) 0.85) 0.86, 0.95 0.85) 1.01; 0.98 1.00 1.10} 1.12 | 0.88 O87 099 | 0.95 
New England Mutual 1.05) 1.12) 1.09) 1.02) 1.51) 0.95) 0.98) 0.70) 0.83) 0.77) 0.78) 0.78) 0.71) 0.77) 0.83) 0.86) 0.85) 0.96) 1.02) 1.03] 1.17 | 0.83 | 0.78 | 0.95 | 0.90 
New World 0.12| 0.74 0.51 0.30) 1.21) 0.63) 0.41) 0.26) 0.39) 0.58 0.44 0.52) 0.57) 0.64 0.62, 0.57, 0.53; 0.58, 0.59 0.70] 0.75 | 0.45 0.57 | 0.59 | 0.56 
New York Life 1.17| 1.23) 1.24) 1.20) 1.46 1.19) 1.04) 0.87) 0.86) 0.85) 0.82) 0.78) 0.79) 0.79) 0.84) 0.85) 0.88) 0.93) 0.96 0.991 1.27 | 0.95 0.80 0.92 | 0.94 
North American, Ill 0.62) 0.54 0.62) 0.41) 0.97) 0.59) 0.62) 0.59) 0.52) 0.56) 0.70) 0.51) 0.61) 0.61) 0.53) 0.65) 0.70 0.61) 0.78) 0.56] 0.64 0.55 059 0.66 | 0.59 
Northern Life oe 0.43 0.26) 0.53 0.62) 0.97| 0.90) 0.49, 0.41 0.43) 0.48) 0.28) 0.43) 0.27) 0.44 0.42) 0.49) 0.48 0.47) 0.46 0.46] 0.60 0.51 O38 0.47 | 0.46 
Northwestern Mutual 0.93' 1.00 1.07) 0.92) 1.21) 0.99) 0.91) 0.80) p.88) 0.88 0.82) 0.83) 0.84) 0.88) 0.97) 1.00) 1.02) 1.10) 1.10, 1.13] 1.03 0.89 0.83 | 1.07 | 0.95 
Northwestern National.| 0.84 0.97\ 0.77) 0.71) 1.34) 0.80) 0.63) 0.54) 0.50) 0.57) 0.46 0.45 0.67) 0.59, 0.53) 0.59) 0.58 0.66) 9.67, 0.671 0.96 0.58 | 055 0.64. 0.62 
Occidental, Cal 0.46 0.50 0.40, 0.42) 1.13 0.78 0.48 0.36 0.39) 0.41) 0.45) 0.56) 0.48) 0.56) 0.42 0.65) 0.65) 0.78) 1.19 0.831 0.66 045 049 O82 0.66 
Ohio National 0.67| 0.95 0.66 0.88 1.27) 0.56) 0.55) 0.42) 0.43) 0.46) 0.31) 0.44) 0.18) 0.49) 0.65) 0.59 0.76 0.63) 1.01) 0.82] 0.94 0.47 0.43 0.78 | 0.70 
Ohio State 0.52 0.41 0.48 0.50 1.09) 0.60 0.39, 0.37, 0.41) 0.45) 0.31) 0.46) 0.56) 0.63) 0.46, 0.59 0.57' 0.64, 0.50 0.601065 043 050 0.58 | 0.53 
Old Line. Wise 0.49 0.43 0.23 0.31 0.98! 0.41) 0.31) 0.48 0.38 0.42) 0.37) 0.44) 0.51) 0.51) 0.45) 0.50) 0.54) 0.68 0.78 0.63]9.53 040 0.46 0.62 | 0.53 
Oregon Mutual 0.17 0.37 0.50 0.63 0.69 0.68 0.34) 0.23) 0.61) 0.38) 0.40) 0.47) 0.65) 0.59) 0.46 0.54, 0.69 0.76 0.79] 0.51 | 0.44 0.52 0.68 | 0.57 
Pacific Mutual 0.87 0.93 0.83 0.83 1.32 0.89 0.60 0.67 0.65 0.63) 0.61) 0.61 0.58 0.62) 0.78) 0.79) 0.87) 0.86, 0.90 0.90] 0.97 0.70 0.65 | 0.87 | 0.77 
Pan-American 1.12 0.70 0.75 0.67 1.00 0.68 0.80 0.60 0.62 0.79 0.62 0.73 0.77 0.70 0.78 0.81' 0.88 0.91 0.84 1.53] 0.84 | 0.70 0.73 0.98 | 0.83 





(Continued on next page) 
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The Agent's Concern 
With Claims 


Why Ignore the Producer? 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


CONSCIENTIOUS agent in- 

sured a_ stock of ladies’ 
dresses and furs for a wholesaler, 
and at his own expense made a 
careful investigation of the firm 
by personal inquiry and the pur- 
chase of credit and character re- 
ports, satisfactorily tracing the 
individuals back a matter of 20 


years. In arriving at a co-insur- 
ance requirement he _ insisted 
upon personally examining the 


firm’s books, and he checked some 
of the inventory by actual count 
of garments hanging on long 
racks. At each renewal he re- 
peated this process, and he made 
it his business to learn the cus- 
toms and seasons of this assured. 

The place suffered a fire one 
evening and the agent was tele- 
phoned at his home eight miles 


away. He immediately drove to 
the place and entered the prem- 
ises while the Fire Department 
was still at work and before his 
assured arrived. Knowing the 
dresses were cheap and would not 
run into much money he went at 
once to the fur department to 
ascertain how serious the loss 
would prove to his companies, and 
was pleased to note the fire had 
only scorched the dresses near 
there and the fur racks were 
empty except for half a dozen un- 
damaged wooden hangers—the 
garments perhaps taken out on 
the road as was frequently done 
at that season. The agent reported 
the loss, estimated the damage 
done, and noted no loss on furs. 

Two years later a jury in Fed- 
eral Court rendered a verdict in 
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favor of the assured for 27 fine 
fur coats totally destroyed, and 
the judge remarked aloud that 
the claimant was surprisingly 


fortunate. 
The high-powered counsel for 
the insurance companies pre- 


pared an exhaustive report on 
reasons why it was useless to ap- 
peal the judgment. 

A juryman explained there 
seemed to be no one familiar with 
the condition of the premises ex- 
cept the firemen who testified 
they saw no coats but that it was 
true they weren’t looking for 
coats, so it sounded like just an- 
other argument with an insur- 
ance company and they gave the 
claimant what he wanted. 

The agent was not informed 
what counsel was employed and 
Was never given an opportunity 
to tell his story, indeed, the coun- 
sel never discussed the case with 
the agent, did not summon him to 
the trial, saw no objection to him 
being subpoened as a reluctant 
witness for the astute lawyer of 
the plaintiff (who had him sworn 
to tell the whole truth and then 

(Concluded on page 20) 








PER CENT OF DEATH CLAIMS TO MEAN INSURANCE IN FORCE OF ONE HUNDRED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1914 TO 1933, INCLUSIVE—(Continued ) 








NAMES OF 1914 1915, 1916 1917) 1918 1919 

COMPANIES 
Penn Mutual... 1.19, 1.13) 1.18) 1.10) 1.52) 1.12 
Peoples, Ind 0.36) 0.24 0.43) 0.36) 0.57) 0.49 
Philadelphia Life 0.90 1.07) 0.72) 1.06) 1.56) 1.08 
Phoenix Mutual 0.99 1.16) 1.00) 0.93, 1.38) 0.98 
Pilot Life§ 0.59 0.53 0.35) 0.42) 1.15) 0.69 
Postal Life 2.51 1.98 1.80 2.12 2.10 1.74 
Presbyterian Ministers.. 0.54) 0.85) 0.64) 0.74) 0.75) 0.77 
Protective Life 0.54, 0.45) 0.24) 0.54) 0.90) 0.78 
Provident Mutual 0.76 0.74) 0.83) 0.70) 1.17) 0.78 
Prudentia!* 0.74, 0.83) 0.81) 0.77) 1.21) 0.83 
Reliance ; 0.69 0.59 0.60) 0.62) 1.01) 0.77 
Reserve Loan. 0.76 0.75) 0.62) 0.79) 1.05) 0.68 
Scranton 0.5) 0.65) 0.78) 0.68) 1.51) 0.70 
Security Mutual, Neb.... 0.57) 0.57, 0.44) 0.47) 1.73) 0.61 
Security Mutual. N.Y 1.30 1.28) 1.33) 1.09) 1.49) 1.25 
Southeastern 0.51, 0.39) 1.71, 0.42) 0.54) 0.83 
Southland.. 0.50) 0.77| 0.49) 0.46) 1.34) 0.62 
Southwestern. .. 0.44 0.39) 0.41) 0.56) 0.97) 0.60 
State Life, Ind... 0.91 0.77, 0.78) 0.97) 1.24) 1.02 
State Mutuai, Mass. 1.14 1.16) 1.17) 0.84) 1.31) 1.18 
Texas Life 0.93, 0.90, 0.91) 0.60) 1.28) 0.82 
Travelers 0.88 1.07) 0.97) 0.86, 1.25) 0.78 
Union Central. . 0.87) 0.90) 0.95) 0.86) 1.19) 0.95 
Union Mutual, Me. 1.13) 1.10) 1.31) 1.27) 1.28) 1.27 
United States 1.45) 2.29) 1.68) 1.93) 1.91) 2.23 
Volunteer State. .. 0.63 0.64) 0.85) 0.60) 1.13) 0.69 
West Coast Life 0.61) 0.83) 0.66) 0.57) 1.35) 0.90 
Western & Southern.. 0.71) 0.77) 0.81) 0.67) 1.17) 0.68 
Wisconsin Life 1.56 0.87 0.64 0.80) 1.21) 9.38 
Wisconsin National 1.01 0.37 0.57 0.59) 1.03) 1.07 
Average (100 Cos 1.12 1.16 1.16 1.06 1.40 1.05 


1920 1921) 1922 1923 1924 1925) 1926 1927, 1928 1929 
1.15) 0.87) 1.00 1.01) 1.00, 0.93) 0.97) 0.99) 1.03 1.12 
0.50) 0.43) 0.50) 0.30, 0.53, 0.42 0.65) 0.48) 0.72 0.52 
0.97) 1.08) 0.95) 0.95) 0.93) 0.99) 1.33) 1.12) 1.30) 1.28 
0.85) 0.76) 0.84) 0.85) 0.93) 0.79) 0.78) 0.85) 1.01 0.86 
0.60) 0.44 9.53, 0.39) 0.46) 0.41) 0.78 0.75, 0.65 0.71 
1.99) 1.46; 2.00 1.92) 1.61) 1.43) 1.77) 1.44 1.38) 1.24 
0.71 69| 0.53, 0.61) 0.58 0.69) 0.85) 0.52) 0.67) 0.42 
0.46) 0.60) 0.80) 0.78! 0.57) 0.59) 0.59) 1.03) 0.76) 0.78 


U 
co 
I~] cy 

NuoO~) 

=) 

x 

So 


76| 0.65) 0.78) 0.73, 0.65) ¢ 


1 

0.6 

0 
0. 0. 7 
0.72) 0.61! 0.61) 0.66) 0.63) 0.61) 0.64) 0.66, 0.70) 0.7: 
0.52) 0.56) 0.55 0.56 0.53) 0.7: 0.64) 0.74) 0.57) 0.62 
0.61) 0.57) 0.52, 0.43) 0.65) 0.67) 0.51, 0.65) 0.76) 0.72 
0.78) 0.54 0.61 0.66 0.5’) 0.62) 0.63 1.10 0.73) 0.79 
0.59) 0.40 0.55 0.30 0.32, 0.32) 0.43 0.54 0.52) 0.46 
0.94, 0.90) 0.92) 0.92, 0.96 0.71 0.80 0.77) 0.92) 0.80 
0.59; 0.42) 0.28) 0.64 0.45 0.32) 0.73) 0.70 0.56, 0.60 

2) 0.49) 0.32) 0.46 0.47 0.50) 0.44) 0.54) 0.37) 0.58) 0.71 

0.68) 0.40) 0.53) 0.45) 0.54 0.47) 0.46) 0.52) 0.61, 0.52 
1.02) 0.65) 0.74, 0.79 0.74 0.83 0.85) 0.72) 0.84) 1.09 
0.98 0.88, 0.84) 0.95) 0.82 0.76) 0.96) 0.73) 0.91) 0.90 
0.63) 0.39) 0.74) 0.66 0.54 0.47) 0.52) 0.54, 0.62, 0.59 
0.71, 0.64) 0.61) 0.55) 0.58) 0.58) 0.58) 0.62) 0.68) 0.77 
0.82) 0.78 0.89) 0.76)*0.79; 0.80, 0.82) 0.72) 0.97) 1.02 
1.18) 1.22) 1.01) 1.15) 1.07) 1.19) 1.07) 1.24) 1.21) 1.28 
1.74, 1.55) 1.61) 1.59) 2.06) 2.12) 1.56) 1.38) 1.71) 1.94 
0.73) 0.50) 0.96) 0.56) 0.62) 0.72) 1.03) 0.71) 0.59) 0.87 
0.77) 0.70) 0.65) 0.74) 0.82) 0.67) 0.72) 0.72) 0.63) 0.59 
0.67) 0.63) 0.62) 0.62) 0.52 0.69) 0.67) 0.65) 0.69) 0.71 
0.68 0.47 0.42) 0.48 0.50 0.73) 0.32 0.33 0.35 0.30 
0.50 0.31) 0.69 0.34 0.41 0.46 0.52 0.46 0.73 0.57 
0.92 0.79 0.81 0.81 0.78 0.73 0.78) 0.77, 0.81, 0.86 


AVERAGES 


1914 | 1919 





1930 1931) 1932 1933 1924 1929 1914 
to to to to to 

1918 | 1923 | 1928 | 1933 | 1933 

1.13, 1.19) 1.10) 1.18} 1.23 1.07 | 1.10) 1.14) 1.18 
0.74 0.68 0.84 0.62} 0.40 0.43 | 0.57 | 0.57) 0.57 
1.40) 1.23) 1.29) 1.63} 1.10 | 1.00 | 1.14 | 1.36 | 1.17 
0.83 0.91 0.90 0.92] 1.10 | 0.84 086 0.89 0.90 
0.65) 1.04) 0.77| 0.71] 0.65 | 0.53 | 0.62 | 0.80 | 0.66 
1.27) 1.32] 1.20) 1.12] 2.11 | 1.82 | 1.89 | 1.23 | 1.7 

2 0.84) 0.87) 1.00 0.88] 0.71 | 0.59 | 0.59 | 0.90 | 0.76 
0.73) 1.06) 0.74) 1.17] 0.56 | 0.68 | 0.77 | 0.89 | 0.80 
0.92) 0.87) 0.87) O.88} 0.85 | 0.71 | 0 68 | 0.87 | 0.78 
0.76; 0.79) 0.80 0.80} 0.89 | 0.74 | 0.68 | 0.78 0.7 

2\ 0.76| 0.78) 0.80 0.91] 0.73 | 0.58 | 0.65 | 0.77 | 0.69 
2| 0.73) 1.09) 0.94 0.67] 0.80 | 0.55 | 0.65 | 0.83 0.71 
9 0.69 0.64, 0.90 0.8410.85 | 0.65 | 0.74 | 0.77 | 0.75 
5. 0.81) 0.53) 0.59, 0.56] 0.79 | 0.48 | 0.43 | 0.59 | 0.55 
0.88) 0.79 0.84) 1.03] 1.30 | 0.98 | 0.83 | 0.86 | 0.94 
0.70 1.23) 1.02) 0.591 0.70 0.54 | 0.57 | 0.84 | 0.73 
0.79 0.61) 0.59 0.77] 0.76 | 0.46 0.49 | 0.70 | 0.59 
0.80) 0.62) 0.76) 0.61] 0.60 | 0.52 0.52 /| 063 0.60 
0.97) 1.11) 1.05) 1.17] 0.99 | 0.83 | 0.81 | 1.07 | 0.93 
0.87) 0.96) 0.99) 1.061 1.13 | 0.95 0.84 | 0.96 | 0.94 
0.71) 0.85) 0.66) 0.64] 0.95 | 0.63 | 0.54 | 0.69 0.64 
0.78) 0.86) 0.83) 0.91} 1.03 | 0.67 | 0.60 | 0.83 0.74 
1.06) 1.05) 1.20) 1.27] 0.96 | 0.85 | 0.86 | 1.12 1.00 
1.35) 1.29) 1.44) 1.39] 1.22 | 1.17 | 1.20 | 1.37 | 1.24 
1.49) 1.79) 1.57) 1.38] 1.85 | 1.18 | 1.75 | 1.65 | 1.77 

7\ 1.01) 1.40) 1.03) 1.38] 0.79 | 0.60 | 0.74 | 1.15 | 0.89 
0.92) 0.77) 0.74) 0.81] 0.85 | 0.75 | 0.71 | 0.77 0.75 
0.60) 0.66) 0.62) 0.63] 0.85 0.64 065 | 0.64 0 65 
0.44 0.49) 0.40 0.37] 1.00 | 0.49 | 043 040 0 46 
0.57 0.40) 0.62 0.66] 0.73 | 0.54 | 0.52 056 0.56 
0.88 0.92 0.93 0.96] 1.19 | 0.86 | 0.78 0.92 0.89 





*Not including industrial business. tFigures prior 
the death claims of the Illinois Life 


accumulate 
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officially reported) upon Extending 
Program Announced ee ee eee Outmoded Sales Plans 


For Life Counsel 


New and Important Legal Prob- 
lems Will Be Discussed at 
Annual Meeting in December 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N. Y., on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 11 and 12, 1934. 

Papers will be read by the following 
members on the subjects indicated: 

J. Thomas Gurney, associate general 
counsel, Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company: “The Life Insurance 
Law of Florida.” 

Allen May, general attorney, General 
American Life Insurance Company: 
“Some Problems in Interstate Liquida- 
tion of Delinquent Insurers.” 

Hobart S. Weaver, attorney, The As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents: 
“Protection of Life Insurance Policy 
Proceeds from Creditors’ Claims, by 
Legislation and Decisions Since 1929.” 

Besides the above papers the pro- 
gram will include two informal discus- 
sions as follows: 

“Home Office Conduct of Policy Litiga- 
tion,” led by Harry Cole Bates, as- 
sistant general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

“The Possible Effect of the Decision 
(if it stands) of the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma in Smith v. Bush (not yet 





Alfred Hurrell President of the Associ- 


ation of Life Insurance Counsel 


Junior Lienors or Subsequent Grantees, 
in View of the Statute of Limitations,” 
led by Harry H. Bottome, general coun- 
sel, New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

There will be an important further 
report of the committee on uniform 
Assignment Forms by John F. Handy, 
chairman. 

The meetings will be held in the Jan- 
sen Suite of the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
first at 2 P. M. on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 11. 

On Wednesday, December 12, between 
the morning and afternoon sessions, 
there will be a luncheon for members in 
the adjoining Assembly Room. 

The committee suggests that reserva- 
tions should be made directly to the 
hotel, attention of Frank A. Ready. 


Interest Earnings 
of Acacia Mutual 


In presenting the tabulation of inter- 
est earnings of life insurance in 1933 
as well as 19 prior years and averages 
of 1913 to 1933 by 100 life insurance 
companies published in the September 
13, 1934, issue of the Spectator, the 
data relating to the Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Washington, 
D. C., was originally marked to be in- 
cluded. Due, however, to a typographi- 
cal error this was omitted at the time 
the table was published. Accordingly 
we are pleased to print herewith the 
interest earnings of 1914 to 1933 inclu- 
sive and the various averages. 





Rate of In- 
Year Rarned on Mean Year = on ‘Mean'In- 
Invested Funds vested Funds 
1914 4.63 1924 5.64 
1915 5.13 1925 5.69 
1916 4.80 1926 5.70 
1917 5.20 1927 6.07 
1918 5.46 1928 5.89 
1919 5.18 1929 5.98 
1920 5.65 1930 5.88 
1921 5.58 1931 5.90 
1922 5.34 1932 5.82 
1923 5.86 1933 5.49 
Period Average Rate of Interest 
1914-1918 5.14 
1919-1923 5.59 
1924-1928 5.84 
1929-1933 5.79 
1914-1933 5.78 


Present Day Obstacles 


Learn to So Adces Henry E. 
North, and Prospecting Prob- 
lems Will Solve Themselves 


A banner attendance featured the 
regular monthly luncheon meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at the Bellevue-Stratford 
last Thursday and were visibly stimula- 
ted by an inspiring address by Henry 
E. North, of the Metropolitan Life, 
in charge of all agents’ training activi- 
ty, and the man who so ably managed 
Financial Independence Week last 
spring. Mr. North’s talk emphasized 
the fact that the average underwriter 
has not changed his selling methods 
sufficiently te be in tune with the times. 
We take, he said, too much for granted 
and there are a number of things in 
connection with present day selling to 
which we do not give enough thought. 
As recent surveys indicate, the public 
at large knows what life insurance is, 
appreciate it, and believe in it, but this 
won’t sell it for us. It is our problem 
to put the subject across in a way that 
they understand. 

As a means of analyzing how ef- 
fectively we are doing this, Mr. North 
suggested first that we measure our 
individual personalities. There are 
physical, emotional and intellectual fac- 
tors involved in this matter of per- 
sonality and, contrary to general be- 





Henry E. North, Third Vice-President, 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
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lief, personality is something that can 
be developed and not something that 
a few underwriters happen to be born 
with. For example, our living habits 
have a definite bearing on whether we 
are physically fit to do a day’s work; 
we must be able to project ourselves 
emotionally into the prospect’s situa- 
tion; we must be quick to analyze a 
given situation; we must conduct our- 
selves in such a way that what we say 
commands confidence. A conscious at- 
tention to these things enables us to de- 
velop personality. Even the matter of 
voice is part and parcel of an agent’s 
personality and it has a great deal to 
do with the all important first impres- 
sion that he makes on a prospect. 

Next, we must have a knowledge of 
our business, but this knowledge does 
not become power until it is put to 
work. This is not merely a matter of 
impressing the prospect that we know 
the business, but a question of trans- 
lating it into terms that he will under- 
stand. We must try to get at the 
philosophy that lies in back of the 
prospect’s mind and talk to him in his 
own language. A single word can 
often plant a doubt in the mind of a 
prospect and we should be very care- 
ful not to talk to him in riddles. 

The old habits that many of us are 
in are sometimes hard to break. For 
example, we are apt to forget that 
people are a great deal more “eye- 
conscious” than they are “ear-con- 
scious” and we should check over our 
sales-talk to determine not only the 
value of the presentation itself, but 
also how effectively we are making it. 
The greatest artists in any line of 
endeavor, he said, never stop practicing. 
We should constantly practice and try 
to improve our own sales presenta- 
tions, because if a great many of them 
we are now using were directed back at 
us for our own entertainment, we would 
be enjoying quite a vaudeville show. 
We cannot rely on inspiration to pro- 
vide us with the right thing to say 
when we get into the presence of a 
prospect and herein lies the advantage 
of the standardized presentation which 
is really an effort to condense the best 
thought there is on the subject of 
selling. 

On the subject of prospecting, Mr. 
North suggested that there are four 
broad types of prospects. The first 
type is the man who is in a position to 
buy today if we can effectively present 
our product to him, and he deserves 
most of our time. The second type is 
the small buyer who should be carefully 
cultivated because he may be a large 
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buyer tomorrow. The third type is the 
small buyer who in all probability al- 
ways will be small, to whom we should 
be as helpful as possible but on whom 
we cannot afford to waste much time. 
The last kind is the prospect whom we 
are at first not disposed even to call on 
at all because for some reason or other 
we do not think he can afford to buy. 
Very often a prospect of this sort, if 
properly cultivated, may not only prove 
to be a good future prospect but may 
be a great booster for the agent who 
takes the trouble to talk to him. 

Mr. North concluded by saying that 
personality knowledge of the business, 


and other necessary attributes of a 
salesman are worth little unless the 
salesman has some plan of action. 
Without the will to go out and do 
things it is humanly impossible for an 
underwriter to get any practical resul s 
out of any of the many ideas that come 
to him from managerial or other 
sources. There are many plans of ac- 
tion which are good if the agent will 
work them. Mr. North would offer no 
forecast as to what 1935 held in store 
for us, but remarked that if we can 
put a plan of action into effect today 
we will be well equipped for whatever 
succeeding years may bring. 





are insured. 


You did that. 








Happy? 
Dou Should Be 


You ought to be—because more than half the 


men, women and children in the United States 


And you can keep on adding to 
your happiness. Because 
almost half the men, women 
and children in the United 


States are mot insured. 


Insure Them and EVERYBODY 
will be happy. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DuFFIELD, President 
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Mutual Benefit Life 
Dividend Schedule 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company announces that the 1934 divi- 
dend scale will be continued in 1935. 
The rates of interest allowed in 1934 
on income options and dividend accumu- 
lations will be continued in 1935. 


Elected Vice-President 


Norman M. Hughes, actuary of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company of Boston, at the directors 
meeting last week was elected vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Hughes’ 
new title will be vice-president and 
actuary. Mr. Hughes, became a mem- 
ber of the agency committee of the com- 
pany in 1933 and, working with Presi- 
dent Francis P. Sears and vice-presi- 
dent A. A. McFall, has been active in 
the plans which have resulted in a 
steady and substantial increase of the 
company’s new business during every 
month of 1934. 


Another Kentucky Colonel 


Governor Laffoon of Kentucky has 
given a commission as colonel to Dr. J. 
Rozier Biggs of Washington, D. C., who 
is Medical Director of the Peoples Life 
Insurance Company, The Continental 
Life Insurance Company, and vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Union Cooperative Insurance Associa- 
tion, all having their home offices in 
Washington. 


Bankers National Life 
Reports Large Gains 


The Bankers National Life, Jersey 
City, N. J., reports splendid progress 
for the year 1934, and all indications 
are that all production records will be 
broken by the end of the year. 

At the end of October of this year 
the new paid-for business shows an in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent over 
the corresponding period for 1933, and 
the company also reports, as of that 
date, an increase of volume of insur- 
ance in force of $8,330,000, which is an 
increase of over 13 per cent, compared 
with the amount in force on Dec. 31, 
1933. 


Western and Southern Leaders 


Leaders of the Western and South- 
ern Life Insurance Company in joint 
results, Ordinary and Industrial, this 
year are: Manager F. Loudin, Superin- 
tendent L. Hickey, and Agent E. Scott, 
all of Wheeling. 


Pontiac Underwriters Elect 

Pontiac, MicH., Nov. 19—New of- 
ficers have been elected by the Pontiac 
Life Underwriters Association as fol- 
lows: President, J. C. Hanley; vice- 
president, Edwin G. Hollenbacker; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Walter E. Pennell. T. 
J. Nicholson is the retiring president. 
The association heard an address by 
P. J. Crandall, Jackson, a vice-presi- 
dent of the state association, on “What 
a Life Insurance Man’s Attitude Should 
Be Regarding His Work.” 


John Hancock Mutual's 
1935 Dividend Scale 


The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced that 
by action of the board of directors the 
present scale of dividends to policy- 
holders will be maintained during 
1935. The company will set aside for 
these dividends a sum approximating 
$15,800,000. On funds left on deposit, 
including sums held under supplemen- 
tary contracts, it was announced that 
a maximum rate of interest of 4 per 
cent will be allowed for the year 1935. 


Ivmeortant News: 


—FOR MEN WITH WIVES AND FAMILIES 
—FOR AGENTS WHO SELL TO THEM... 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 


LIFE’S new life 


insurance policy, which provides whole life benefits 


with sharply reduced premium payments in early years. 


G P R* Readjustment Life Policy 


*(Guaranteed Premium Reductions) 


Fits Reduced Incomes. 


The GPR Readjustment Life policy furnishes 


permanent insurance on the Whole Life plan, but the contribution to the 
reserve or savings feature (required under the usual Whole Life policy) 
has been substantially reduced during the first five years, with a corre- 
sponding saving to the insured in premium deposits. 


In Effect, Guarantees Dividends. 


Beginning with the second policy 


year and continuing throughout the life of the policy the GPR Readjust- 
ment Life offers a guaranteed reduction in the annual deposit corresponding 


to a liberal dividend. 


As a result, all figures furnished for illustrating 


this contract are based on guarantees throughout—no ifs, no ands, no buts— 
so that, regardless of how business conditions affect policy dividends now 
or at any time, these illustrations represent the largest premium outlay 
the insured can be called upon to pay and the least that he can expect in 
benefits. These guaranteed figures will be improved by excess interest on 
funds left with the Company and by dividends after the 10th year, as 


declared by the Company. 


Affords Savings Plan. The Guaranteed Premium Reductions may be left 
with the Company at a guaranteed rate of interest in a premium deposit 
fund and added to the cash value of the policy to pay up or mature the 
policy or to create a savings fund for use at age 60 or 65. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacswent 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~LIBERAL 


It’s a Policy Built to Sell Because It Meets All the Demands of Today's 


Life Insurance Buyers. 
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Middle West Found 
Healthiest Section 


The healthiest section of the United 
the Middle West and in- 
states of North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Wisconsin. The stand- 
ardized death rate for white persons 
in this area ranges from 7.6 per 1000 
for South Dakota to 9.0 for Wisconsin, 
as compared with the general average 
of 10 per 1000 for the country as a 


States is in 
cludes the 


whole. 

In contrast to this banner health 
area, a group of Southwestern states— 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Nevada—have decidedly unfavorable 
records, the death rates ranging from 
11.1 per 1000 in Nevada to a maximum 
of 15.6 in New Mexico. These facts 
are brought out in the Statistical Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which, discussing the 
high death rates in these Southwestern 
states, “These high death rates 
are probably due in considerable part 
to the large proportion of Mexicans, 
and in part to the influx of a large 
suffering from 


says: 


number of persons 
tuberculosis.” 

From the Great Lakes west, the en- 
tire northern border of the country is 
found to be favored with low mortality. 
The states of the Eastern seaboard, 
with the exception of New Hampshire, 
Connecticut and Florida, have uni- 
formly death rates between 10 and 11 
per 1000, which is just a little over the 
average for the country as a whole. 
This is probably due largely to the fact 
that these states are highly urbanized 
and industrialized, the bulietin points 
out. 


Life of Virginia Adopts 
Contributory Pension Plan 

The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia has adopted a contributory pen- 
sion plan which provides insurance and 
retirement allowances for its industrial 
field force and home office employees. 

The company considers that in af- 
fording a sense of financial security to 
its loyal workers it has taken a pro- 
gressive step and one which is in line 
with modern social trends. 

After the inauguration of the plan 
Dec. 1, 1934, both the company and 
employees will contribute, but the en- 
tire cost of the benefits allowed for past 
service is borne by the company, which 
has apportioned one million dollars as 
a reserve fund for this purpose. 
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Liquidity May Prove Hazard, 
Counsels Investment Head 


Address on How Investment Trends 
Affect Underwriting Delivered by 
A. A. Zinn, Vice-President of the 
State Life 


A. A. Zinn, vice-president and man- 
ager of the mortagage loan department 
of the State Life Insurance Company 
of Indianapolis, was the guest speaker 
at a luncheon of the Indianapolis chap- 
ter of Chartered Life Underwriters in 
the Columbia Club on Nov. 16. His 
subject was “How Investment Trends 
Affect Life Underwriting.” Edward A. 
Krueger, manager of the field service 
division of the State Life and presi- 
dent of the chapter, presided. Mr. 
Zinn is a past-president of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 
and was a member of a Federal com- 
mission on mortgage investment prob- 
lems. He joined the State Life in April, 
1932. 

Reviewing investment trends of the 
past thirty years in life insurance in- 
vestments, Mr. Zinn counseled against 
being misled by the weather vane of 
current trends and advised that the 
compass of experience be held as the 
conservative investment guide. 

“Today there is a trend,” said Mr. 
Zinn, “not only among life insurance 
companies but also financial institu- 
tions in general, and many individuals, 
toward extreme liquidity; liquidity be- 
yond any reasonable necessity; liquid- 
ity for liquidity’s sake only, and it 
seems in some instances liquidity for 
the purpose of calling attention to that 
fact in their financial statements. A 
life insurance company in its invest- 
ments should first consider safety of 
principal for the protection of its pol- 
icyholders; secondly, adequate return 
on those investments to enable it to 
give protection at a cost as low as pos- 
sible; and thirdly, sufficient liquidity 
to enable it to meet the demands of 
current operation, including claims, 
matured endowments, policy loans, and 
cash surrenders. 

“It is most unlikely,” the speaker 
continued, “that any of us shall ever 
again see the unusual demands made 
upon life insurance companies for cash 
withdrawals, or the necessity of ex- 
treme liquidity, that was encountered in 
1930-1932, inclusive. The flood-stream 
of cash withdrawals has been crossed. 
There being no prospect for an early 
return trip, why should it be necessary 


New Contract Issued 
by Ohio State Life 


The Ohio State Life Insurance Com- 
pany has announced a new juvenile 
20-pay life income endowment at age 
60, which is new to the juvenile field 
and is somewhat similar to the retire- 
ment income bonds issued by the com- 
pany, which have proved so popular 
with adults. At age 60, each unit, 
$1,000 face amount, pays $1,400 in 
cash or a monthly income of $10 for 
100 months certain and life thereafter. 
The new policy is said to be especially 
attractive to the class of people whose 
earnings permit a larger savings pro- 
gram for the child than that called for 
by the company’s juvenile 20-pay en- 
dowment at age 85. The new policy also 
embraces provisions for an attractive 
educational program for the child. 


New General Agency 


The appointment of Julius Gilbert as 
general agent, with Philip Sitrick as 
associate general agent, in a new and 
enlarged Davenport, Iowa, agency of 
the Lincoln National Life, has been 
announced. 


Active in Civic Affairs 


Sam F. Clabaugh, president of Pro- 
tective Life, Birmingham, Ala., and 
president of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce, was recently elected gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis Clubs for Alabama. 
LaNoue Matta, vice-president of the 
company, has been chosen to head the 
Christmas seal campaign for the city. 


Agency Reports 40° Gain 

A gain of 40 per cent in volume for 
the first nine months of 1934 as com- 
pared with the same period of last 
year, has been reported by the Jos. A. 
Sullivan agency of the Equitable Life 
of New York at San Francisco. At the 
same time, Mr. Sullivan announced 
that up to Oct. 10 of this year, his 
agency had equalled the amount of 
business written during the entire year 
of 1933. 


to stop the march of progress while we 
build the bridge of high liquidity? 

“It is quite likely that, if the trend 
toward high liquidity continues, new 
problems will result from considerably 
lower income returns.” 
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Change in Annuity Rates _ 
Announcement has been made by the For the $200,000 Producer 


New York Life Insurance Company 
that on December 1, all applications for 
Immediate Life Annuities, either Single 
Life or Joint and Survivor on a non- 
participating basis will be discontinued 
and that thereafter only participating 
business will be written. The considera- 
tions for the new participating an- 
nuity will be on the three per cent in- 
terest basis and naturally will be high- 


In 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


To men with a consistent record of annual paid- 
for production of $200,000 or more we offer an 
exceptional opportunity—one appointment open 
in each of the following counties: 





er than those for non-participating an- 


nuities. Dividends will be paid in cash Bergen Hudson Passaic Union 
only. No provisions have been made Essex Morris Somerset 


to leave dividends at interest or to ap- 


INTERESTED? Then write: 


VINCENT W. EDMONDSON, Supt. of Field Service 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(FOUNDED 1850) 
Home Office: 654 Madison Avenue 


ply them to the purchase of additional 
annuities. Single life annuities will be 
issued with provision for cash or in- 
stallment refund at the death of the 
annuitant, but no cash values will be 
available during the lifetime of the an- 


nuitant. 

Announcement has also been made 
that there will shortly be an increase in 
New York City 


double indemnity premiums. 


Illustrations of the new rates and 

















dividends follow: 


ILLUSTRATION OF DIVIDENDS ON PARTICIPATING 
Immediate Life Annuities—January |, 1935 Scale } 
(Dividends for Annuity of $100 Yearly) 

LIFE ANNUITIES WITHOUT REFUND 


PREMIUM RATES OF LIFE ANNUITIES 


LIFE ANNUITIES WITHOUT REFUND—MALES 
Annuity Purchased by $1,000 


Price of Annuity of 





a es aa, " -[enmees a ——_ 


Age Amount Amount Amount Amount | Age at Issue End of Year 
Last of Each ofEach of Each of Each — ae _ — -- Total 5 
Birth- $100 $10 Each Yearly Half-Year Quarterly Monthly Male Female 1 2 3 A 5 Years 
day Each Year Month Payment Payment Payment Payment 25 29 $14.77 $14.64 $14.51 $14.39 $14.27 $72.58 
20 $2,570.50 $3,144.06 $38.90 $19.25 $9.57 $3.18 30 34 14.27 14.13 13.98 13.85 13.71 69.94 
25 2,451.50 3,009.66 40.68 20.12 10.00 3.32 35 39 13.72 13.56 13.41 13.25 13.10 67.04 
30 2,332.50 2,858.46 42.87 21.19 10.54 3.50 40 44 13.12 12.95 12.78 12.61 12.45 63.91 
35 2,191.90 2,689.74 45.62 22.53 11.20 3.72 45 49 12.48 12.29 12.11 11.93 11.75 60.56 
40 2,037.10 2,503.98 49.09 24.22 12.03 3.99 50 54 11.81 11.61 11.41 11.22 11.04 57.09 
45 1,869.10 2,302.38 53.50 26.37 13.09 4.34 | 655 59 11.13 10.91 10.71 10.51 10.33 53.59 
50 1,689.80 2,087,22 59.18 29.12 14.45 4.79 60 64 10.45 10.22 10.01 9.81 9.63 50.12 
55 1,502.30 1,862.22 66.56 32.69 16.20 5.37 65 69 9.79 9.56 9.35 9.16 8.98 46.84 
60 1,310.80 1,632.42 76.29 37.37 18.50 6.13 70 74 9.43 9.20 8.99 8.81 8.64 45.07 
65 1,120.40 1,403.94 89.25 43.58 21.54 7.12 INSTALMENT REFUND LIFE ANNUITIES 
70 936.60 1,183.38 106.77 51.89 25.59 8.45 — . A , 
75 764.90 977.34 130.74 63.14 31.04 10.23 (Dividends per $1,000 Consideration for Annuity Payable Annually) 
25 29 5.96 5.91 5.85 5.80 5.74 29.26 
INSTALMENT REFUND LIFE ANNUITIES—MALES 30 34 6.05 5.99 5.93 5.86 5.80 29.63 
‘ 3s 17 09 02 5.95 5.87 30.10 
20 2,671.00 3,264.66 37.44 18.53 9.22 3.06 rr re} 23 Mr 6.05 eo} ones 
25 2,568.20 3,141.30 38.94 19.27 9.58 3.18 | 45 49 6.49 6.39 6.29 6.18 6.08 31.43 
30 2,454.60 3,004.98 40.74 20.15 10.02 3.33 | 50 54 6.71 6.59 6.47 6.35 6.23 32.35 
35 2,330.00 2,855.46 42.92 21.21 10.55 3.50 | 55 59 7.00 6.86 6.71 6.57 6.42 83.56 
40 2,195.00 2,693.46 45.56 22.50 11.18 3.71 | 60 64 7.36 7.19 7.02 6.85 6.68 35.10 
45 2,050.70 2,520.30 48.76 24.07 11.95 3.97 65 69 7.83 7.62 7.42 7.21 7.01 37.09 
Ps nee 2,337.06 52.69 25.97 12.90 4.28 70 74 8.50 8.25 8.00 7.75 7.51 40.01 
,739. 2,146.62 57.49 28.31 14.05 4.66 —_ ao 
60 1,576.60 1,951.38 63.43 31.18 15.46 5.12 CASH REFUND LIFE ANNUITIES 
65 1,412.60 1,754.58 70.79 34.73 17.20 5.7 | (Dividends per $1,000 Consideration for Annuity Payable Monthly) 
70 1,251.10 1,560.78 79.93 39.12 19.36 6.41 25 29 5.84 5.78 5.73 5.67 5.62 28.64 
: i 5. 5.8 5. 5.73 5.67 28.98 
CASH REFUND LIFE, ANNUITIES MALES st ee #8 BE Ss 
20 2,699.90 3,299.34 37.04 18.34 9.12 3.03 | 40 44 6.14 6.05 5.96 5.87 5.78 29.80 
25 2,598.50 3,177.66 38.48 19.04 9.47 3.15 45 49 6.28 6.18 6.08 5.98 5.87 30.39 
30 2,486.80 3,043.62 40.21 19.89 9.89 3.29 50 54 6.46 6.34 6.22 6.10 5.97 31.09 
35 2,365.10 2,897.58 42.28 20.90 10.39 3.45 55 59 6.70 6.56 6.42 6.27 6.12 32.07 
40 2,233.90 2,740.14 44.76 22.12 10.99 3.65 60 64 6.97 6.81 6.64 6.47 6.29 33.18 
45 2,094.00 2,572.26 47.76 23.57 11.71 3.89 | 65 69 7.35 7.15 6.95 6.74 6.54 34.73 
50 1,947.20 2,396.10 51.36 25.33 12.58 4.17 | 70 74 7.81 7.57 7.33 7.09 6.85 36.65 
55 1,794.50 2,212.86 55.73 27.45 13.62 4.52 |-—-—— 
60 1,639.30 2,026.62 61.00 30.01 14.88 4.93 | tThe dividends illustrated herein are those which would become payable 
65 1,483.00 1,839.06 67.43 33.11 16.41 5.44 | under the Jan. 1, 1935, dividend scale if the company had issued partici- 
70 1,329.80 1,655.22 75.20 36.85 18.24 6.04 pating immediate life annuities prior to Dec. 1, 1934 and if the policies 


were in existence for the number of years specified in the table. 
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State Mutual Presents 
Favorable Loan Figures 


The economic pressure on the insur- 
ing public which has forced them to 
make loans on policies shows un- 
mistakable signs of diminution, accord- 
ing to figures of the State Mutual Life. 

Not only has the amount of policy 
loans outstanding decreased some 3 
per cent during the first ten months 
of the year 1934, but this decrease is 
a healthy one. It is not due to the 
cancellation of loans by the termination 
of policies through lapse or surrender, 
which are 15 per cent below last year’s 
amounts, but to a 27 per cent decrease 
in the demand for loans both in cash 
and for the purpose of paying pre- 
miums and an increase of over 50 per 
cent in actual cash repayments of loans 
by policyholders. 


National Life and Accident 
District Meeting 


Celebrating the record made by the 
Jonesboro, Ark., district of the Na- 
tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company for 1934 to date, the district’s 
organization of field men in Northeast 
Arkansas and Southeast Missouri, 
held a meeting in that city. Out-of- 
state guests were N. T. Webb of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., assistant manager of the 
Western territory, and C. E. Massengill 
of Oklahoma City, supervisor. 
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Term Insurance? | 


as a protection 
against dollar 
devaluation . . 


NO! 


The Buffalo Mutual "10 or Vv year Mod- 
ified Whole Life” does a better job than 
Term Insurance and at a lesser net cost. 


see MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Vv 





Field men in New York and Ohio interested in | 


our line are invited to write for the facts on these 


currently important Policies. Address your letter 


to our Supt. of Agents, E. Parker Waggoner, Home | 


Office, 452 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


30 








Nebraska Sales Congress 

OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 19—The speakers 
on the program for the Sales Congress 
of the Nebraska Life Underwriters As- 
sociation held here last week were: 
“Concentration of Effort Where Oppor- 
tunity Is Greatest,” J. F. Trotter, man- 
ager, Mutual Life of New York, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; “Lessons Not Learned 
in Books,” Chester C. Fischer, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, St. 
Louis. Mr. Fischer also spoke on “‘Do- 
ing First Things First,” while “A Few 
Selling Ideas,” Clifford DePuy, pub- 
lisher, The Underwriters Review, Des 
Moines, Iowa, brought the Congress to 
a close. 








GUARDIAN 


_ MAKES 


_ “JUNIOR PREMIUM CUARANTOR’ 


LIFE NEWS c 


SALES! 














Experience—in the form of sales—has proven that in the 
new Junior Premium Guarantor, Guardian Agents have an 
effective means of increasing interest in, and facilitating the 
sale of insurance on the lives of the junior partners in the 
home—sons and daughters ten years of age and older. 


| Guardian men and women tell us that the contract is a 
winner. It helps close sales . . . it adds commission dollars. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


HY do men and women commit 
suicide? I don’t know. And I 
suspect that you don’t. A recent sur- 
vey from the West Coast suggests that: 
“Of the fifty-one motives for suicide 
in the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, the four outstanding motives are: 
ill health, mental derangement, finan- 
cial difficulties and overindulgence in 
liquor, which four causes are listed as 
responsible for 126 of the 248 suicides 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, according <o the annuai report of 
Dr. T. B. W. Leland, Coroner. 
* * * 

LL health headed the list with 46 
| suicides; followed by mentally de- 
ranged numbering 41; financial dif- 
ficulties, 24; overindulgence in liquor, 
15; while lack of employment was the 
motive for 10; 2 persons destroyed 
themselves because of the combination 
of lack of employment and overin- 
dulgence in liquor; 2 because of intoxi- 
cation and lack of funds; 1 because of 
overindulgence in liquor and loss of 
position; 1 because of overindulgence 
in liquor and financial difficulties; 1 be- 
cause of overindulgence in liquor and 
family difficulties; another took his life 
while suffering from delirium tremens; 
still another motive, “intoxication and 
suicidal mania,” claimed one person. 


a * * 


NE third of the 248 suicides in 
San Francisco occurred during 
the three summer months. July was 


| first with 32 persons claiming their 


lives during this month, June is second 
with 27 suicides and August recorded 


| 24 deaths by self-destruction, for a to- 


tal of 83. During the month of Octo- 
ber there were 21 suicides; 20 during 
March; 19 during the months of 
September, November, December and 
January; 18 during April, February 
and May ranking lowest with only 15 
suicides recorded for the month. In 
the ages between 40 and 50, sixty-one 
persons claimed their own lives and a 
like number between the ages of 50 
and 60 committed suicide during 1933- 
1934. Between the ages of 30 and 40, 
fifty persons committed suicide;. 38 be- 
tween the ages of 60 and 70; 24 be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 30. 


* * * 


ment’s notice are spectacular. Men 
who live to the bitter end make history. 
Like it or not. Page back through the 
records. Who are famous suicides? 
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The Agent's Concern 
(Concluded from page 13) 




















































carefully blocked every effort he 
made to do so), and waived the E' 
right of cross examination. So 


far as the eminent company coun- 4 FT lJ p N | N G C 0 N 7 | D r N C F 
sel was concerned the agent 


simply didn’t count! R, 
The handling of claims, which 
has been the orphaned branch of | 
the business as can easily be de- 
termined by the lack of esprit de 
corps among most of the ad- 
justers themselves, seems to be ae ; 
rather generally on the anvil at More applications were received and a 
the moment, and while the iron | : ; 
is hot a few more strokes may larger amount of new insurance paid for 
help to fashion the subject mat- the 
ter. than in any similar period in its history. “8 
It is a mental aberration of 2 er 
mine that no fire company claim { In this same period Insurance in Force in of 
should be settled by a field man, | ons 
company adjuster, adjustment | this Company increased twenty-seven mil- dai 
bureau or attorney without con- sul 
sultation with the agent who Ok 
handled that risk and knows that vel 
assured; yet, in large cities par- for 
ticularly where it is a physical | 
impossibility for an agent to do ’ 
his own adjusting and where it the pre-depression normal. 
may be 25 miles from one side 4 
of town to the other, fire losses r Ne by 


\\ 


is reflected in the experience of this Com- 


pany during the first ten months of this year. At 





lions to a total of $1,276,000,000. 


| Requests for new loans have dropped to 
ide 
fie| 


are being ground out daily on a " Ninety years of business life have taught ne 

factory-assembly-line basis with | a philosophy which is not dismayed even by Te 

no joint consideration of the | : ain. Sak 
Jive years of economic upheaval. This Com- 


) 
merits of the case by the adjuster F aiaiinaaad aa ; 
and the agent. | pany has experienced every major depression | EI 


me 
Lo we | 


—__—- | inthe history of the nation save one,—that of 
| 1819. The New England Mutual has lived 
| £0 see economic conditions readjust them- 


= 


A Lot of Money 


(Concluded from page 10) 











ps 


husbands and fathers, these generous 
providers while they had lived, who 
come to want, and all because they are 
left a lot of money instead of a fixed 
and sure income. 

Therefore, do not belittle or under- 
value the “small” income within your 
power to provide. Whether you are 
able to leave $2,000, $5,000 or $50,000, 
leave it as a monthly income. This 
is the Government plan, and it is the 
plan of every man who will stop and 


think. Every dollar of a monthly in- NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL | . 


come is bound to render a full dollar’s 
service. There can be no loss, no - 

shrinkage, no deception. It is a price- Life Insurance Company ; = 
less heritage, a friend in need, a god- 
send and the most fitting and impres- 
sive token of affection that any man 
can leave his wife and children. Ask 
the widow who receives regularly on A 
the first day of every month from 
life insurance a check sufficient to pay 
the rent, if not the other bills as well, 
what she thinks of a monthly income. 





Boston, Massachusetts to 


Georce Witiarp Smitn, President 


















































Oldest Chartered Life Insurance Company in America — 1835 a 
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Read Announces Program 
for Commissioners Meet 


Adoption of Security Valuation 
Basis, Addresses and Reports 
on Agenda at St. Petersburg 


Interest in the annual meeting of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners to be held at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Dec. 4-6, as evidenced by 
advance inquiries from commissioners 
of other states and the insurance fra- 
ternity, promises the largest atten- 
dance in several years, announces In- 
surance Commissioner Jess G. Read of 
Oklahoma, who is secretary of the con- 
vention. He estimates that more than 
forty states will be represented. 

The program will open with the pres- 
ident’s address by Commissioner Gar- 
field W. Brown of Minnesota. It will 
be followed by the report of Secretary 
Read, and address on “Conservation” 
by Col. Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut; response by W. S. Pope of 
Texas; an address on “Curbing Oper- 
ations of Unlicensed Companies” by 
U. A. Gentry of Arkansas; response by 
Elias A. Smith of Utah; address on 
“Resident Agents’ Law” by Charles 
C. Greer of Alabama, and response by 
Oscar Heltzen of Rhode Island. Ernest 
Palmer of Illinois will present a paper 
on a subject to be selected, to which 
response will be made by Joseph F. 
Tobin of Tennessee. 

Major committees will report on sub- 
jects of interest to the entire insur- 
ance fraternity of the United States. 
Foremost among actions to be taken 
by the convention will be the adoption 
of the basis for valuing securities in 
1934 annual statements of companies. 

Railroads and steamship lines have 
made attractive rates and many of 
those attending the convention plan to 
tour parts of Florida. Secretary Read 
plans to arrive at St. Petersburg two 
or three days earlier in order to per- 
fect arrangements for the meeting and 
to work with the local committees from 
that city. 


Appointed at Chicago 

The Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Cor- 
poration, Baltimore, has announced the 
appointment of E. H. Follingstad as 
special marine representative with 


1934 
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headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Folling- 
stad has been associated with the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company for the past 
six years in the Cook County and 
Illinois territory as marine special 
agent. 


Committees on Rural Fire 
Waste Will Meet Dec. 5 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21.—The 
Agricultural Committee of the National 
Fire Waste Council will hold its next 
meeting on Dec. 5, at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago. The Committee will meet 
jointly with the Farm Fire Protection 
Committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

Numerous subjects in the rural fire 
waste field, some technical and some 
educational, will be up for discussion at 
this meeting. I. D. Goss, chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee, has an- 
nounced as one of the features of this 
meeting an address by Donald C. Camp- 
bell, director of the Retail Credit Men’s 
Association, on the subject of “Name 
Juggling and Arson.” Leaders in the 
farm fire prevention movement from all 
sections of the country will attend and 
a number will submit reports covering 
activities within particular fields which 
they have been assigned to promote. 

This meeting has come to be looked 
upon as a stimulating aid to those en- 
gaged in rural first prevention work. It 
will afford an opportunity for the ex- 
perts in this field to exchange ideas and 
to formulate and concentrate upon a 
program of activities pointing toward 
the reduction of the enormous annual 
waste caused by farm fires. 

Plans have been made to devote the 
morning session of this meeting to the 
affairs of the Farm Fire Protection 
Committee, which is under the chair- 
manship of Dr. David J. Price of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, while the afternoon session will 
be given over to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. Chairman I. D. Goss of Chi- 
cago will preside at the latter session. 


Ingelhart Speaks at Cleveland 

The Insurance Society of Cleveland 
had as guest speaker at its meeting 
Monday night, Nov. 19, G. G. Ingelhart, 
secretary of the Agricultural and Em- 
pire State Insurance Companies of 
Watertown, N. Y. The subject of Mr. 
Ingelhart’s address was “Insurers.” 


Globe & Rutgers Plan 


Nears Successful End 


Company Will Ask Supreme 
Court Justice Frankenthaler for 
Release Tomorrow, Nov. 23 


Bringing to an end nearly 20 months 
of intensive effort in its rehabilitation, 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company will make application before 
Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frank- 
enthaler tomorrow, Nov. 23, for per- 
mission to declare its plan operative. 
The application will be made with the 
approval of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance George S. Van Schaick and of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which under the plan of rehabilitation 
becomes the owner of up to $3,500,000 
in first preferred stock in the revived 
company. 

At a hearing in Supreme Court last 
week the company was granted an ex- 
tension until Nov. 27 in which to de- 
clare the plan operative. The company 
explained to the court that under the 
plan it was necessary to give notice 
through publication, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, eight days before au- 
thority could be granted to declare the 
plan operative. 

The company announced at its offices 
last week that, if nothing develops to 
interfere with present plans, the com- 
pany would be released from rehabilita- 
tion and ready to enter the insurance 
business early in December. Fred A. 
Hubbard, formerly senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Hanover Fire, who has been 
selected as president of the Globe & 
Rutgers, and several other officers of 
the company who have been active in 
the rehabilitation work, will form the 
nucleus for the company’s new organ- 
ization. 


Arkansas Fire Loss Reflects 
Prevention Week Activities 


LITTLE RocK, ARK.—The Arkansas 
fire toll during October was $131,610 
and 31 casualties, of which three were 
fatal, according to report of H. B. 
Savage, chief of the Division of Con- 
servation of the Arkansas Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. Mr. Savage said the spirit 
of Fire Prevention Week the first part 
of the month probably was responsible 
for the low loss. 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen:— 


Autobiography and reminiscence are, 
rightfully, the most generally appre- 
ciated types of literary composition, 
even as a number of the greatest fic- 
tional works are closely patterned 
after actual events in the author’s life 
and built around characters who are 
prototypes of flesh and blood people. 
No writer, seemingly, is dull when he 
sets forth a straightforward account of 
his experiences in this world. 

Many of our great insurance execu- 
tives, however, eschew these well-known 
and fundamental principles of the 
writer’s art when they are called upon 
for a speech or an article. The dignity 
of their office appears to be too much 
with them and as a result men who 
have lived through highly exciting 
times and who have participated in 
thrilling business adventures will, in 
their appearances on the platform or in 
print, respond with a dry-as-dust vari- 
ation of the conventional “President’s 
Report.” 

Our English cousins, it is to be noted, 
do not always adhere to this formula. 
Every so often we hear of a titled and 
beribboned British insurance executive 
getting up on his feet at an austere 
gathering and ripping off a racy narra- 
tive that is simply swell entertainment. 

A perusal of a recent issue of the 
Review, of London, for instance, was 
rewarded by the account of a speech 
delivered by Sir Edward Mountain, 
chairman of the Eagle, Star and British 
Dominions, before the London Insur- 
ance Institute. Sir Edward’s topic was 
“Reminiscences of 45 Years” and this 
span of service included, fortunately, a 
considerable time spent in association 
with London Lloyd’s. Now, although 
there is a wealth of published anecdote 
concerning the activities of that coffee- 
house crowd, none of it has quite the 
intimacy and the revealing touch that 
Sir Edward Mountain managed to in- 
corporate in his aforementioned ad- 

dress. 


Sir Edward Mountain's 
Memories of Lloyd's 


Sir Edward, beginning at the begin- 
ning, said that he entered Lloyd’s at 17 
years of age in a quiet, haphazard way 
through the recommendation of an 
uncle by marriage who had heard of a 
vacancy. Young Mountain was en- 


gaged at a salary of £20 a year for the 
first four years. 
“The Crier in those days,” he re- 


counts, “was a man named Farrant, 
who was a most imposing personality 
with a long beard and a very magnifi- 
cent voice. During the many years I 
was at Lloyd’s I heard a good many 
criers tested but never remember one 
who was quite so good as Farrant. 

“In those days everybody at Lloyd’s, 
including the office boys, were compelled 
by custom to wear a top hat, even when 
sitting in their underwriting box, and 
if a hat were removed there were cries 
all around of ‘Waiter’ until the hat was 
replaced on the owner’s head. Lloyd’s 
remained open on Saturdays until 2 
o’clock; it was a leading underwriter 
named Franklin Adams who, after a 
long fight, succeeded in altering the clos- 
ing hour to 1 o’clock, and I well remem- 
ber the first Saturday that it came into 
operation that Franklin Adams was 
chaired amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
the great majority.” 





Short, Short-Story 


A handsome old gentleman, typical of 
the John Bull type, is vividly recalled 
by Sir Edward. “Everybody was very 
fond of Lichfield,” he says, “who was 
not only very handsome but very digni- 
fied. I remember that after lunch 
every day he always ate a gingerbread 
biscuit. One day he came back from 
lunch as usual, ate his gingerbread bis- 
cuit, got up and walked straight out of 
the room without saying a word to any- 
one. To everyone’s amazement, we 
heard the next day that he was ruined, 
we never saw him again to the great 
regret of all who knew him.” 


Origin of Motor 
Car Insurance 


Sir Edward was a pioneer in the 
writing of burglary insurance, but is 
most candid in confessing his short- 
sightedness in respect to the possibili- 
ties in automobile insurance. ‘My firm,” 
he says, “was one of the first to take 
up burglary insurance, and I recollect 
the Ocean Accident, which had a small 
office over Mappin & Webb’s in Queen 
Victoria Street, starting this class of 
business. I drew up all the original 
rates for every section of this business 
for them and reinsured the whole of 
their risks for the first two years, when, 
having proved that the business was 
profitable, they, quite wisely, ran it for 
their own account. 

When motor car insurance origi- 
nated at Lloyd’s, the first underwriter 
was Whitcombe, who then underwrote 
for one name. He wrote his marine 





— 


business for himself but his motor car 
insurance was under the management 
of Mr. Royle, who for many years had 
been head of our motor department. 





Old Mother Humbert 
and the Empty Safe 


A number of strange risks were 
placed at Lloyd’s during Sir Edward’s 
time, among the strangest being the 
Humbert Safe case, in which the insur- 
ance was to pay the total loss if the 
contents which were to be in Madame 
Humbert’s safe were not there. He 
says: “To those who do not remember 
the incident of Madame Humbert I will 
give a few details. She was a notori- 
ous Frenchwoman who, together with 
her daughter, entertained in the most 
lavish manner all the principal states- 
men, bankers and leading Parisian 
society personalities and succeeded in 
the most amazing way, by an elabo- 
rately concocted story, in borrowing 
enormous sums of money on the security 
of deeds and valuables supposed to be in 
the safe which, under the terms of her 
husband’s will, could not be opened until 
a certain period of years had expired. 
Some of those who lent the money, be- 
fore doing so, insured the risk they 
were taking at Lloyd’s. When the safe 
was ultimately opened, after Madame 
Humbert had skillfully, by means of 
litigation, prevented it from being so 
for many years, it was discovered to 
contain nothing, and a very heavy claim 
was paid by those underwriters who had 
accepted the risk.” 


When Caution 
Proved Costly 


With a business like Lloyd’s caution 
is often costly. Sir Edward relates 
that “One of the earliest risks of an 
extraordinary nature that I placed my- 
self was just prior to the Jameson raid. 
My firm received a very large order to 
insure the buildings in Johannesburg 
against riots and civil commotions. I 
placed an insurance of several hun- 
dreds of thousands, S. A., and made it 
a condition that the premium was to 
be paid into the Standard Bank of 
South Africa prior to confirming the 
risk. I was particularly anxious about 
this, because it was just before my 
marriage, and my half commission 
amounted to about £1,000, which I 
thought would be very useful in helping 
me to furnish. 

“The raid started and was of very 
short duration and I received no cable, 
but the next day I received one saying 
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that the premiums had been paid into 
the Standard Bank of South Africa. 
The cables had been cut by Jameson 
just before he started his raid. I im- 
mediately cabled back to know if they 
still wished the insurance confirmed, 
but as the raid was over and no dam- 
age done, of course, the reply was 
‘No.’ ” 


The Strange Case 
of Edward Dyer 


And now there remains just about 
space enough to conclude with another 
of Sir Edward’s absorbing insurance 
mysteries—this one having a murder in 
it and everything. The company in the 
case is Sir Edward’s own, the “Eagle 
Star.” 

In March, 1920, a Captain Ernest 
Dyer put all the money on which he 
could lay his hands to back “Furious” 
to win the Lincoln handicap and he 
won between £15,000 to £16,000. With 
this money he bought “The Welcomes,” 
Hayes Lane, Kenley, Surrey, and set 
up as a trainer of race horses. After 
a good start as a trainer the venture 
failed and Dyer degenerated into a mere 
horse dealer and gambler. He had a 
partner, the youthful son of a clergy- 
man, named Eric Tombe, and the two 
lived in the house together. On April 
12, 1921, the house was completely burnt 
out. Our assessors were suspicious 
from the start. The house had been 
unoccupied when the fire was noticed, 
but Dyer had been there alone an hour 
or two before and they suspected he 
knew something of its origin. Further, 
he stated his loss to be £9,000, but the 
assessors estimated the total loss at 
£3,000, which strengthened their sus- 
picions. The assessors gave a number 
of excellent reasons for their belief 
that it was a greatly exaggerated claim, 
one of which is worth mentioning on 
account of their novel way of illustrat- 
ing it. 

They cut to scale pieces of paper 
representing one of the rooms and the 
furniture claimed to have been con- 
tained therein. The result was very 
striking, the furniture completely 
blotted out the floor space and it could 
be seen at a glance that it could not 
have contained the furniture unless it 
had been piled one piece on top of an- 
other to the ceiling. Our negotiations 
reached a deadlock and Dyer then sued 
the company. When the action came 
up for hearing Dyer failed to put in an 
appearance, and the case was dismissed 
for lack of prosecution. 

Just before the fire our assessors 
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found Dyer had had a disagreement | 


with Eric Tombe, who had left him and 
gone abroad. The cause of the dis- 
agreement was not explained and our 
assessors could not help feeling there 
was a mystery behind it and eventually 
their suspicions proved to be well 
founded. 


pearance in court it was revealed that 
he was wanted by the police for check 
frauds and had disappeared. Some time 
later he was found to be staying at a 
hotel at Scarborough under the name 
of Fitzimmons. 
the hotel with the intent of arresting 
him. They soon found that Dyer was 
prepared for such an emergency. Di- 
rectly he knew who they were he 
whipped out a loaded revolver. After- 
wards in his possession were also found 
an automatic pistol, another revolver, 
a mask and an eye-shade. The de- 
tectives rushed at him and there was a 
struggle on the stairs; in the struggle 
there was a pistol shot and Dyer fell 
dead. With the death of Dyer the case 
was regarded as closed, so far as we 
were concerned, and the news-cutting 
which reported his death closed our 
case. My story would be incomplete, 
however, without referring to the sur- 
prising sequel. 
Some months 
Captain Dyer’s 


the mother of 
Tombe, 


later 
ex-partner, 


| 


SMOKE 


By Rosert Wave SHEEHAN 


AST Saturday night I sat about in a 
tavern with a group of bruisers 
who, inspired by the glorious game of 


| football we had just witnessed, fell to 
When Dyer failed to put in his ap- | 


| had died for dear old Rutgers. 


reminiscing of the days when they, too, 
I, also, 
was overcome with nostalgia for the 
distant fall days when I cavorted on 
the gridiron, but try as I might for an 


| opening, they would have none of my 


Detectives arrived at | 


| came into the picture. 


dreamed three nights running that the | 


body of her son was lying at the bot- 
tom of a well; the dreams were so vivid 
that her husband, the Rev. 
Tombe, communicated with Scotland 
Yard and requested them to make a 
search. At first Scotland Yard did not 
treat the matter seriously, but the Rev. 
Tombe was so insistent upon their in- 
vestigating that eventually they did so. 

The result was very surprising. In 
a well at the garden of “The Wel- 
comes” the police discovered the body 
of the young man, just as it had been 
seen in the dream. An examination 
showed that Eric Tombe had been mur- 
dered by a shot from behind him with 
a sporting shot gun. It transpired that 
Captain Dyer had possessed a gun of 
the type that had been used in the mur- 
der, and the reason for Dyer’s extreme 
fear of the police now became clear— 
he was undoubtedly the murderer of 
Eric Tombe and had been living in fear 
of the arrest ever since the crime. It 
was thought that Dyer killed Tombe 
after confiding in him his scheme for 
firing “The Welcomes.” We can only 
conclude that Tombe refused to have a 


Gordon | 
| eross-buck now) for the ball carrier to 








hand in the conspiracy and was put out | 


of the way in consequence. 


memories. 
* a * 

UT with Gene Roesch laid up for a 

few days, I have his pulpit, and like 
Pat O’Dea, I’m going to break the 
silence of the years and return for one 
shining hour of gridiron glory. 

I played football for Old Siwash 
High back in the days when even the 
tough hombres wore nose-guards. There 
was none of your pansy passing game 
in that era; it was “Tandem-on-the- 
right” and Smacko!—both teams con- 
verged at a given point until some 
weakling on one side or the other gave 
way. Each team played with ten men 
and a quarterback. That’s where I 
There was a 
theory that a quarter-back, like a cox- 
swain, had to be a runt. 


eo 6 *£ 


S the brain-guy for the S.H.S. eleven, 
I was away ahead of my time. I 
devised a play (I think they call it a 


charge to the left when the tandem was 
on the right, and vice-versa. It was 
calculated to be a very deceptive play 
in the big game against Brasstown. 

It was, indeed, so deceptive, that it 
completely fooled our full-back, a line- 
bucker of no mean ability. Every time 
I called his signal he plunged through 
with the tandem for ten or fifteen yards 
and left me standing, with the ball out- 
stretched and my back to the Brass- 
tewn horde. They’d wait for a decent 
interval, then all jump on me at once. 
I’d lose the ball, either voluntarily or 
through persuasion. 


* * * 


N the end, however, I outgeneraled 

them. When the score stood at 69 
to 0 in the third quarter, I withdrew 
Siwash from the field in protest of the 
referee’s decision. The rules said that 
if a team should default it should be 
declared the loser by a 9 to 0 score. I 
figure I was solely responsible for 60 
Siwash points in that game. Isn’t it 
some kind of a record? 
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Forest Fires in 1933 
Swept 43,889,820 Acres 

The Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ported last week that property damage 
of $60,274,960 was caused by forest 
fires in 1933, compared with the five- 
year average of $62,831,423. This loss 
represented tangible values only, and 
did not include watershed, recreational, 
scenic, soil, young production, or other 
values amounting to untold millions in 
fire losses in the Southeastern States 
and a greater toll in the Gulf States. 

The figures gathered by the Forest 
Service from Federal and State sources 
showed that forest fires swept a total 
of 43,889,820 acres last year. About 
20.79 per cent of the unprotected forest 
land in the United States was burned 
over, while only 1.09 per cent of pro- 
tected land was burned. 

The total number of forest fires in 
the United States decreased about 10 
per cent compared with the five-year 
average. Altogether, 87,435 fires were 
reported on unprotected lands and 53,- 
287 on protected lands, making a total 
of 140,722 for the year. The five-year 


average for all forest fires was 156,183, 
of which 111,511 were on unprotected 
and 44,672 on protected lands. 

Fully 90 per cent of the forest fires 
on protected areas were man-caused. 
Lightning caused 6.3 per cent and prac- 
tically all the rest were caused by hu- 
man carelessness. Complete statistics 
for causes of fires on unprotected areas 
are not available. 


Dinner to F. J. Donovan 

Francis J. Donovan, secretary to 
Manager Harold M. Hess of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange, was 
honored at a surprise dinner given by 
fellow employees last Saturday at the 
Hotel St. George in Brooklyn. The 
occasion was the 25th anniversary of 
Mr. Donovan’s connection with the Ex- 
change. 


Director of National Fire 


Leon P. Broadhurst, president of the 
Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of George H. Hurt. 


Fire Loss During October 
Advanced to $18,236,272 
United 


Fire losses throughout the 
States in October totaled $18,236,272, 
according to the monthly estimate of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers based on reports from member con- 
panies. This is the fourth consecutive 
month that losses have been under the 
$20,000,000 mark, although the October 
total was an increase of 12.26 per cent 
over the low point reached in Sep- 
tember. 

The following table shows the losses 
for the first ten months of 1934 to- 
gether with the losses for the corre- 
sponding months of 1932 and 1933: 

















1932. 1933. 1934. 
Jan. .... $39,224,783 $35,547,565 $28,002,583 
Feb. .... 39,824,622 31,4 
eee »4 3 12,359 
April ,825, 22,028,943 
May 24,338,714 25,271,459 
June 21,578,609 20,005,692 
July 20,004,049 19,484,027 
Aug. 23,626,505 19,61: 
Sept 20,447,571 16,2 
Oct. 21,465,382 18,236,272 
Total 10 

mos. .$371,785,097 $266,817,094 $231,641,835 

Nov. .... 31,167,708 22,454,200 


Dec. .... 39,190,506 27,626,439 


12 mos. $442,143,311 $316,897,733 





Eastern Department 
123 William Street 
New York City 





The success of any undertaking depends upon the 
preparation for the occasion. With dependable 
reinsurance facilities, the sound direct-writing 


company is adequately prepared for any strain. 


INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Reinsurance of Fire and Allied Lines 


Home Office 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Says Casualty Business 
Can Assist in Recovery 


Beha Stresses Responsibility in 
Supporting Confidence of Busi- 
ness Enterprises Generally 


San Francisco, November 17—‘“I be- 
lieve our business will, and must, take 
2 most important part in this revival 
of business,” said James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager and counsel of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, in addressing California 
casualty company officials at a banquet 
in San Francisco the evening of Novem- 


ber 15. He continued: 
“The position of insurance as the 
stabilizing element in other business 


places upon it an extraordinary respon- 
sibility to support the confidence of 
business enterprises generally. The very 
function of insurance is to remove un- 
certainty and to give the business man 
a measure of freedom from apprehen- 
sion as to the dangers and risks involved 
in his particular industry. This prob- 
lem in the light of present conditions 
should fire the enthusiasm of an insur- 
ance man. The opportunities of our 
business might almost be regarded as 
a challenge to the performance of a 
patriotic duty. In this respect it is our 
function to transmit confidence to busi- 
ness and industry.” 

Apprehension arise through a 
fear of change in business relationships 
or conditions, Mr. Beha said, and 
casualty insurance must keep abreast 
of conditions to be ready for emergen- 


may 


cies. 

“Our business is moving on with the 
changing needs of the assured in mod- 
ern business and modern conditions of 
life,” he said. “But still more is need- 
ed: the assurance of our progress and 
our fitness to serve as the ‘financial 
shock absorber’ must be felt by those 
in other business, to the end that they 
will have courage to forge ahead. If 
the business of insurance itself is a 
stable, well-conducted business the se- 
curity which any business has by reason 
of its insurance coverages should help 
to support its confidence in its own 
future.” 2 

During the 
insurance has played a vital part in the 
Government’s assumption of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of individuals, 
Mr. Beha said. 


past 25 years casualty 
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“The next 25 years will see still more 
development along these lines,” he con- 
tinued, “changes in economic conditions, 
Government relationship with business 
and the assumption of governmental 
responsibility for the individual welfare 
of its citizens. * * * These changes will 
require the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of all business men. They will 
require the best and most careful think- 
ing of all casualty insurance men. I 
think—I know—that the casualty insur- 
ance business will emerge stronger and 
more dominant than ever as a result 
of these develonments. I believe our 
business will and must take a most 
prominent part in this revival of busi- 
ness, in this closer relationship of gov- 
ernment to business, in this greater 
assumption of governmental 
bility for individual well being. 

“Tt will require all of our ability, all 
of our energy, all of our united effort 
Upon our ability, 


responsi- 


te accomplish this. 
our efforts, our energy and our unstint- 
ed service will depend our continued 
existence as casualty insurance men. 
The victory will be worth our while.” 


Actuarial Society's 
Twentieth Anniversary 


Among those addressing the annual 
meeting of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety at its meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker, November 22 and 23 are: Dr. 
I. M. Rubinow, G. F. Michelbacher, T. 
O. Carlson and Dr. Jules I. Bogen, 
editor of the Journal of Commerce. 

This being the 20th anniversary of 
the Society, a dinner commemorating 
the occasion will be held Thursday at 
eA 


Free Inspection Is Part 
of Save-A-Life Campaign 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 19.—Approximately 
28 per cent of all traffic accidents are 
due to faulty mechanism, according to 
statistics at the commissioner of motor 
vehicles office. 

This announcement was made in con- 
nection with the Save-A-Life Campaign 
this month during which it is com- 
pulsory that every automobile operat- 
ing in Maryland undergo an inspection. 
Fourteen hundred inspection stations 
throughout the state are available to 
motorists. The inspection is free. Any 
automobile which is not approved be- 
fore Dec. 1 will be refused license tags 
for 1935. 


Model Social Insurance 
Program Planned for Pa. 


Governor-Elect Earle States He 
Is Much in Earnest Regarding 
Plan Divorced from Politics 


Philadelphia, November 21—In an 
interview with a writer for The Spec- 
tator, Governor-elect George H. Earle 
of Pennsylvania said that he was mak- 
ing a careful study of the problem of 
the state insurance department and of 
proposed insurance legislation. 

“However,” he stated, “no plans have 
been formulated as yet and they will 
not be for another three or four weeks.” 

Mr. Earle indicated that he had not 
made any decision regarding the next 
insurance commissioner. 

The Governor-elect said that he was 
much in regarding his 
social insurance program and that it 
was receiving attention 
from him. He is going into the matter 
thoroughly and hopes that his program 
will not only divorce social insurance 
from politics but will also serve as a 
model for other states and for the Gov- 
ernment. 

He gave the impression that he 
planned to appoint a committee headed 
by a prominent insurance company 
executive to formulate a program for 
the state to adopt. 

Insurance men_ throughout Penn- 
sylvania, and they include company of- 


very earnest 


considerable 


ficials as well as agents, are more inter- 
ested today in what Mr. Earle will do 
with the personnel of the insurance 
department than with whom he will 
name as insurance commissioner. Al- 
though Mr. Earle announced the other 
day that he would not oust any state 
employee who was not active in politics, 
insurance men are fearful that he will 
“clean house” in the department. 


Colorado Agents Elect 


At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Association of Insurance 
Agents, held recently at Pueblo, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
W. J. Sproul, Canon City; first vice- 
president, Frank England, Jr., Denver; 
second vice-president, W. F. Howard, 
Pueblo; secretary, H. N. Shellenberger, 
Colorado Springs; treasurer, Reeve Bur- 
ton, Colorado Springs; assistant secre- 
tary, E. E. Jackson, Colorado Springs. 
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Wisconsin Comp. Ruling 
Nationally Significant 

The situation in the State of Wis- 
consin, where Commissioner Mortensen 
has rejected an application for an in- 
crease in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance rates based on the formula re- 
cently developed by the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance raises 
some interesting questions. The stock 
companies have worked out a tempor- 
ary substitute their original re- 
quest. but ultimately they may have to 
fight it out with the Wisconsin com- 
missioner on a take-it-or-leave-it basis 
in order that a destructive precedent 


for 


may not be established. 


Proposed Plan Has 
Universal Backing 


The Wisconsin affair is extremely 
disheartening and leads one to wonder 
if the stock 
means of logical persuasion only, get 
a fair shake in the matter of compensa- 


tion rates in all the States. 


companies can ever, by 


The background to the plan proposed 
in Wisconsin, and which will be sub- 
sequently proposed in other states, is 
After weighing all the 
criticisms which have been made of 
compensation rating programs in the 
past, and after hearing the extensive 
views of all parties concerned including 
all types of companies represented in 
the National Council and all types of 
producers—a plan was presented which 


impressive. 


seemed to be equitable in every respect 
and meet the needs of insurers and 
assureds nation-wide. 

This plan the 
formula which has for its main feature 
a contingency loading which varies 
5 per cent according to the 
experience of the latest calendar year. 
One of its chief virtues is that 
away with prayers and prophecies in 
rate-making and carriers a 
current income equal to current needs. 

As we have said, everybody concerned 
with its ultimate effect had a hand in 
devising the plan and stamped it with 
their official O.K. All the companies 
subscribing to the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance backed the 
proposal—and this means stock and 
mutual carriers, as well as reciprocals 
and competitive state funds. The 
agents were in on the deal, as well as 
both gave it 
endorsement. 


involves use of a 


from 0 to 
it does 


assures 


the brokers, and groups 


their 


Finally, a conference was held at 


the New York City offices of the In- 


surance Department of the State of 
New York under the auspices of the 
special sub-committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
This sub-committee, incidentally, 
particularly strong one and is 
made up of top-flight supervising offi- 
cials. It includes Van Schaick of New 
York, Merton Brown of Massachusetts, 
Garfield Brown of Minnesota, McClain 
of Indiana and Gough of New Jersey. 
The committee is going to report to the 
National Convention at the regular 
December meeting. It is common knowl- 
edge that they look with favor on the 


ers. 
is a 


plan and unquestionably they will 
recommend its endorsement by the 
National Convention. 
All Out of Step 
But Mortensen 

So here you have a plan, at last, 


that has the approval of all types of 
carriers where formerly there 
sharp dispute, and of the agents and 
brokers, who did not always see eye- 
to-eye with the carriers, and of a crack 
committee of commissioners especially 
their fellow-officials to 


was 


designated by 
study the question. 

And what happens? The Wisconsin 
commissioner turns thumbs down on it. 
He pits his knowledge and judgment 
against the brains in insurance 
and rules everybody out of step but 
himself. 

For the present the companies have 
rigged up a temporary substitute that 


best 


may help them some but, as William 
Leslie points out in an illuminating 
statement that will be appended to 
these remarks, the Wisconsin commis- 
sioner’s act may have far-reaching con- 
sequences on the fate of the plan 
throughout the country. 

If the companies knuckle under to 
Commissioner Mortensen, how are the 


officials of the other states going to 
react? Are they going to allow the 
citizens of their states to pay extra 


freight while Wisconsin assureds get 
the same measure of protection at lower 
rates? 


A Chance for the National 
Convention to Make Good 


Provided that the presumably favor- 
able report of the sub-committee on 
workmen’s compensation insurance is 
accepted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at its session 
in December, the Convention should 
demonstrate its strength, if it has any, 





by whipping all the states into line on 


this question. It’s a chance for the 
commissioners to do a really construc. 
tive piece of work. It’s a chance for 
them to their contention thai 
there is no need for supervi- 
sion of insurance due to the able fune. 


prove 
Federal 


tioning of the National Convention. 
This question of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance grows annually more 


critical not only for the insurance com- 
panies but for industry generally. It 
can’t be around with forever. 
It’s got to cease being a political foot- 
ball. 

If the large majority of the members 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners approve the pres- 
ent plan of rating—a 
plan that has the backing of companies 


fooled 


compensation 
and agents nation-wide—it would be in- 


teresting to see the stock companies 
stiffen their spines and announce the 
withdrawal of their compensation in- 
surance facilities from all States which 
refused to approve the plan lock. stock 


and barrel. 


Speculations on With- 
drawal From Wisconsin 

It would be interesting in particula 
to see the reaction to this move in Wis- 
first of the 
usual 


consin, the recalcitrant 
States to offer the 
fine efforts of the company rating ex- 
perts. How would Wisconsin employ- 
ers fare under the embargo? Perhaps 
the State fund there would be willing 
to accept those sizable risks that previ- 
ously went a-begging until a stock com- 


snub to 


pany poo! saved important industrial- 
ists of that state from an embarrassing 
situation. And perhaps the Wisconsin 
agents will take it lying-down figuring 
“Oh, what’s the use of making a squawk 
about three one-half millions in 
premiums!” 


and 


Statement On Cut 
in Production Cost 


National 
Underwriters 


From the Sureau of Cas- 


ualty and Surety comes 
the following release giving the facts 
and Mr. interpretation of 
their significance: 

Effective January 1 the rate of pro- 
duction cost for Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance in Wisconsin will be 
lowered temporarily as the result of 
taken 
Conference on Ac 


Leslie’s 


Friday afternoon by the 
Field 


Insur- 


action 
quisition and 
for Casualty 
resolved that the 


Supervision Cosi 
ance. The Conference 
maximum production cost for the State 


934 
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will be reduced from 17.5 per cent to 


il per cent; maximum commissions for 
producers will be reduced from 10 per 
cent to 7 per cent, and maximum com- 
agents will be 
cent to 8 


regional 
12.5 per 


for 
from 


missions 
reduced per 
cent. 

Commenting on the action, William 
Leslie, Associate General Manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, said: 

“As the result of a very thorough 
study of the whole compensation situa- 
tion, in which not only the companies 
but also representatives of the national 


rganizations of agents and brokers 
narticipated, a revised ratemaking 
formula was developed. The form- 
ula had the unanimous endorsement 
of all classes of insurance carriers 


represented in the National Council on 
Insurance — stock, mu- 
tual, reciprocal and competitive state 
funds—it had the unqualified support 
of the national organizations represent- 
agents and brokers, and its ap- 
proval by the Special Compensation 
Subcommittee of the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention has been strong- 
ly advocated by their special represen- 
tative in the National Council, the Hon. 
C. W. Hobbs. 

“The new formula, 
sistently from year to year, will pro- 
duce a system cf rates that is bound 
to be both adequate and reasonable. 
The key to its successful operation is a 
contingency loading that varies from 
0 to 5 per cent according to the actual 


Compensation 


ing 


followed con- 


accumulated underwriting results be- 
ginning with calendar year 1933. This 


sswork from the deter- 
mination of required rate levels. There 
are no judgment factors involved and 
the formula works automatically to 
raise or lower rate levels for the pro- 
duction of rates over a period of years 
hat are adequate for the carriers and 
reasonable for the insuring public. 
“Rates developed by this formula 
were filed by the Wisconsin Compensa- 
tion Rating Board with Insurance Com- 
missioner Mortensen for approval 
They called for an increase of 14.9 per 
cent in rate level. The Commissioner 
approved an increase of 5 per cent 
which is slightly less than indicated by 
the experience of the two latest policy 


removes all gue 


years, 


Answer To a Point- 
Blank Question— 

“The principle of the variable con- 
tingency loading is in effect disap- 
proved as no allowance for such loading 
is involved in the permitted increase of 
cent. From the standpoint of 
stock companies, the approved rates are 


5 per 


inadequate. 


“In view of their past experience, 


7 iT Spee fator, Vovemby r éé, 934 


which has produced a workmen’s com- 
pensation underwriting loss of over 150 
million dollars in the past ten years, 
they cannot afford to write such insur- 
ance at rates that are less than ade- 


quate as measured by the new ratemak- | 


formula. To write insurance at 


ing 


inadequate rates in any state is not | 


only an unwarranted drain upon their 


resources, but is grossly unfair to the | 


states that have approved the full rates 
called for by the established ratemak- 


ing formula. If companies can write in 


Wisconsin at rates that contain no 
loading for contingencies, they can 
likewise do so in other states. Why 


should authorities in other states where 


rate revisions are now pending approve 


requested increases in their full amount 


if they know that carriers are willing | 


to write in Wisconsin at relatively 
lower rates? Of what benefit is it to 
the Insurance Commissioner of 
state to approve the rates requested in 
order to give stability to the financial 
condition of the companies, when the 
same companies turn around and write 


one 


compensation insurance in other states 
at relatively lower rate levels? Ques- 


tions along these lines have already 


been raised by the supervising authori- | 


ties, and in reply to a point-blank ques- 
tion asked by the Special Compensation 
Subcommittee of the Insurance Com- 
Convention, the statement 
was made that the stock companies 
have definitely determined not to con- 
tinue writing workmen’s compensation 


missioners’ 


insurance in any state unless they se- 
cure at least the full increases required 
for losses and loss expenses. 

“The reduction of 
points in maximum production cost in 
the State of Wisconsin represents the 
additional amount for loss and loss ex- 
involved in the original rate 
$y making this reduction, the 


six 


pense 
filing. 
companies will be able to continue serv- 
ing their agents in Wisconsin by the 
acceptance of compensation business, 
and this means a lot to the agent be- 
cause of the collateral lines affected. 
There is no thought that this reduced 


and one-half | 


scale of commissions should be perma- | 


nent but, on the contrary, it is hoped 
that when the next revision of rates is 
made in Wisconsin, the Insurance Com- 
be convinced that it is 
proper to accept the new ratemaking 
formula in toto under which the reg- 
ular scales of commission are contem- 
It is to apply the 


missioner can 


plated. intended 


reduced scales of commissions only so | 


long as the saving in commissions is 
needed to provide an adequate allow- 
ance for loss and loss expenses.” 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNSTON 


HERE is a maxim, I believe, to the 

effect that to be successful one must 
look the part. However much this idea 
may have been abused by advertisers 
of razors, haberdashery and other ar- 
ticles, the fact remains that it pays to 
put on a good front. An attractive ap- 
pearance in business not 
only respect, but also a certain amount 
of attention which might not be had 
otherwise. This is generally accepted 
in regard to personal appearance. Out 
in San Diego, California, the Gilman 
Gist Insurance Agency has decided to 
apply the idea to its business office as 
well. 


commands 


R. GIST recently celebrated his 

silver anniversary in the insur- 
ance profession by moving into his own 
building on the corner of a main traffic 
artery just three blocks from the busi- 
ness center of the city. The attractive 
structure is Mexican Colonial in design, 
with a profusion of semi-tropical plants 
on both fronts. The rooms are luxuri- 
ously appointed, with a large general 
office in Monterey and old Spanish red 
furniture, and a private office 15 feet 
by 25 feet furnished in walnut and 
cverstuffed mohair, with maroon velour 
drapes. Fifteen minute parking has 
been provided in front of the office for 
the convenience of his clientele and Mr. 
Gist reports that more of his policy- 
holders have come to his new offices 
during the few days that he has been 
there than visited his old, conventional 
office-building quarters in months. 


NFORTUNATELY this arrange- 
U ment would not be possible in the 
average large city, but away from the 
skyscrapers where sO many persons 
drive their own automobiles Mr. Gist’s 
innovation has the advantage of added 
convenience as well as attractive ap- 
pearance. Naturally the psychology 
works both ways. Mr. Gist says that 
after 25 years’ experience with being 
tucked away in an office building he 
finds it difficult to express his pleasure 
at the change. His car is parked at his 
door and he is ready to go on a min- 
ute’s notice. “I believe that an insur- 
ance man should be easily accessible to 
the public and have only followed the 
lead of other professional men _ in 
building myself convenient and attrac 


tive offices,” writes Gilman Gist. 
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Public Consciousness Through 
Use of Advertising Material 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 17.—‘‘Keep Your- 
self Before Your Public” is the topic 
of an address by Ancel Earp & Co., 
Oklahoma City, sent out by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, 
in the Convention-By-Mail of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Earp says in part: 

“Mine is a topic of widespread in- 
terest and essential need. Sales success 
in any field depends upon ability to in- 
fluence people and before you can in- 
fluence them you must make them 
conscious of you. 

“The first essential is to establish 
contact. Remember the sales formula 
attention, interest, desire action. 
“Modern advertising affords the best 
method to multiply your personal ef- 
forts in making such impressions and 
in developing the necessary public con- 
sciousness. Through your home office, 
you have available advertising material 
that is arresting and of proven sales 
effectiveness. Make use of this mate- 

rial, but 

“Do not expect it to do the work that 
has to be done personally to make such 
advertising really effective. 

“Use good judgment in sending out 
material. See that it is directed prop- 
erly. See, to the best of your ability, 
that the piece you send applies to some 
known deed of the recipient. A short 
letter accompanying a folder will in- 
crease its effectiveness. 

“Make it a rule to follow up your 
mailing with personal calls—time your 
calls to follow shortly after the folders 
have been received. Carry duplicates 
of the folders with you and call atten- 
tion to the piece you mailed with the 
reason you sent it. 

“Finally, in all your contacts, mail or 
otherwise, remember Lincoln’s advice 
‘When the action of a man is to be in- 
fluenced, persuasion, kind, unassuming 
persuasion, should be adopted. Con- 
vince him that you are his sincere 
friend. When you have gained his 
heart, you will find but little trouble 


,” 


in convincing his judgment’. 


Mutual Advertisers Elect 


The Mutual Insurance Advertising 
Conference, at its annual meeting in 
Savannah, Ga., last week, elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
President, L. H. Jones, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual, Mansfield, Ohio; vice-president, 
Paul Parkinson, Hardware Mutual 
Casualty, Stevens Point, Wis.; secre- 





tary, C. S. Crummett, Associated Amer- 
ican Companies, Boston; executive com- 
mittee chairman, Paul Parkinson. 


lves Addresses New York 
Accident and Health Club 

Henry Swift Ives, special counsel of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, addressed the Accident and 
Health Club of New York at its regular 
monthly meeting held at the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, Thursday 
evening, November 15. His subject was 
“Your Part in Insurance Public Rela- 
tions.” Mr. Ives appeared as an alter- 
nate for F. Robertson Jones, secretary 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, who was unex- 
pectedly called out of town. 

After a business session 
over by the Club’s president, Ray Hills 
of the Great American Indemnity, the 
members listened to an educational talk 
by Joseph S. Somberg, M.D., former 
ophthalmologist of the New York State 
Industrial Commission. His _ subject, 
“Detached Retina, Traumatic and 
Otherwise,” evoked considerable dis- 
cussion and questioning. 
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Guests of the Benjamin Franklin are 
ever conscious of having their smallest 
wants quickly gratified — unconscious 
of the “back stage” effort involved. 
For hotel service in modern tempo must 
be as unobtrusive as it is complete — 
unstinting in extra luxuries and individ- 
val attentions, yet never calling notice 
to itself. . . Such service is yours, along 
with exceptionally fine room facilities 
and uncommonly reasonable rates. 


1200 Outside Single Rooms 


Rooms from $350 
1200 Modern Double Rooms 
Boths from $50 Q 
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CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
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Colonial Mutual Wins 


California License 

License to operate has been granted 
to the Colonial Mutual Compensation 
Insurance Co., Ltd., of Los Angeles, to 
write workmen’s compensation, after a 
court decision that $25,000 is ample 
amount of deposit for this type of car- 
rier. The matter of the company’s li- 
cense had been held in abeyance by the 
California Insurance Department for 
seme time because of a recent interpre- 
tation by the attorney general’s office to 
the effect that a greater deposit was 
necessary. The Colonial Mutual took 
the matter to court and the result was 
the issuance of the license under court 
order. 

James McNabb is president of the 
company and John P. McNabb is sec- 
retary. Directors, in addition to the 
two officers, include E. J. Brookman, 
E. E. McIntyre and Robert Donovan, 
all of Los Angeles. Head offices are at 
4839 Wilshire Boulevard. 


Paul Simon Nominated 


to Head N. Y. Brokers 

The General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District, at its regu- 
lar monthly meeting in New York last 
week, nominated the following officers 
for the coming year: For president, 
Paul Simon; for first vice-president, 
George F. Sullivan, for second vice- 
president, S. Nicoll Schwartz; for third 
vice-president, William J. McLaren; for 
fourth vice-president, Harry Broad- 
man; for fifth vice-president, Samuel 
Goldman; for secretary, Leonard 
Jacobs; for assistant secretary, Peter E. 
Kramer; for treasurer, Abraham Prus- 
off; for the executive committee, Nathan 
Greenbaum, Joseph A. Donohue, Louis 
Escher, Julius A. Cohen, John F. Nubel 
and Joseph Wank. 

The election of officers will be held 
at the regular December meeting. 


Fireman's Fund Writer 
ls Author of New Book 

The city of San Francisco is de- 
scribed in a series of fascinating im- 
pressions in the recently published book, 
“Beloved City,” by Eleanore Farrand 
Ross. The author, whose many years 
of experience as a writer and editor, 
combined with a vivid imagination, have 
enabled her to bring out a book that 
is a credit to the city where she was 
born and has lived most of her life, is 
on the editorial staff of “Fireman’s 
Fund Record.” 
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Maintaining the Dignity 
of the Agent 


(Concluded from page 7) 


fined is a poor substitute for those 
things which when absent makes a sub- 
sidy imperative. Among other things, 
for the new and inexperienced agent, 
they are lack of knowledge, training, 
reserves and resources which are neces- 
sary to enter any other business or 
profession. After induction into our 
service there is the absence of a specific 
program of work and a predetermined 
and appropriate objective. A mutual 
lack of knowledge on the part of agent 
and manager of the financial set-up or 
requirement of the agent is often pres- 
ent. Failure to interpret the agent’s 
financial need in terms of production 
performance is a common error of omis- 


sion. 


Shall We Subsidize? 

Shall we subsidize this situation? 
Will a subsidy motivate the agent to 
do these necessary things? Will its 
payment motivate the manager or gen- 
eral agent to furnish these prerequisites 
for a pattern of work, early production 
and ultimate success? 

What of the older and more experi- 
enced agent? He was a substantial pro- 
ducer. He created a substantial renewal 
account though probably now “in hock.” 
He never needed to master the new 
inescapable technique of prospecting. 
He often owned too little of his own 
merchandise and too often knew little 
more about its proper distribution. He 
seldom lived within his income. He 
may have never known just how much 
he earned and less about how and for 
what it was spent. 

Shall we subsidize this situation? 
Will a subsidy motivate or rejuvenate 
an earlier enthusiasm? Will its pay- 
ment induce or force the manager or 
general agent to organize this man’s 
talents and abilities which are known 
to exist, only because they were for- 
merly displayed? 

Undoubtedly each of these men 
entered our business as an agent be- 
cause of certain inducements and re- 
wards in their contracts. Not the least 
of them was the value of a renewal 
account. When we subsidize him under 
his present contract we of necessity 
must hypothecate this asset. Soon fol- 
lows morale and enthusiasm consumed 
in the fires of debt. He becomes a 
victim of a system. He has stopped 
working for himself and has started 
to work for his creditor. Heroic meas- 
ures, if any, are necessary for his 
salvation. 

As I look at our own business and 
then at others, I think of this subsidy 
in the terms of immediate, certain in- 
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come. It seems almost inescapable that 
as we now view the whole subject, the 
subsidy will subsidize the less efficient. 
It will attract the agent who may not 
perform, even though he can. By the 
same token it may not attract the man 
of initiative and ability who likes to 
have a premium placed upon initiative, 
industry, imagination and intelligence. 

May I venture here the suggestion 
for a plan of sound emergency financ- 
ing based on a simple budget? For the 
new man it is excellent training. It 
represents a way into rather than out 
of the business. For the older man it is 
a sure fire motivating influence with 
far-reaching possibilities. When you 
mortgage my renewals, one of the most 
important elements you use to sell the 
job has been undermined. You have 
attacked my confidence in you and in 
the business. When you take from me 
the greatest asset in my contract, you 
jeopardize my loyalty and dampen my 
ardor. In each case you use money for 
management. You take the easier way 
for you and the more difficult and 
hazardous way for me. 

The consequences of inadequate in- 
come and the substitution of the sub- 
sidy for the essential elements, sales 
direction and agency management, are 
vicious in character. They represent 
some of the most serious present day 
problems of our business. They were 
not brought on by the vicissitudes of 
the past five years. They were always 
with us in some form and were merely 
over-emphasized and exaggerated to 
an extreme degree during the past few 
years. To a large degree, twisting, 
rewriting and all of the attendant ills 
spread by direct ratio to the curtail- 
ment of income. Lack of income to the 
danger point, provided the hotbed for 
lowered morale and weakened courage. 
Dignity is undermined when income 
falls below the subsistence level com- 
patible with the social and intellectual 
status of the particular individual. 


Taking What We Can Get 


I believe we have pointed out clearly 
some reasons for the subsidized agent. 
Lack of income for the new man and 
inadequate income for the older man. 
There are others just as potent. Our 
method of recruiting and induction may 
be at fault. We have a tendency to 
take what we can get. Why not go 
after what we want? When we take 
only what we can get, we are often 
inclined to proffer them who are in 
the lower scale of potential, the reward 
of the leader. We therefore have to 
live up to, in such cases, unattainable 
levels of performance. The net con- 
sequences are obvious. 

Then, too, there are those who claim 
that our field is overcrowded. Over- 
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crowded with what or with whom? Un- 
doubtedly there are in our business, as 
there are in all fields, men who do not 
belong. Their sense of trusteeship is 
weak. They are in it for temporary 
gains. Others were rushed off their feet 
into our business in our enthusiasm 
and promises for the future. These 
men affect vitally our whole organiza- 
tion and its performance. 

No less harm is done with misfits 
than with good men improperly handled. 
Of one thing we can rest assured, our 
business is not overcrowded by com- 
petent, superior men who have selected 
our business as a career and honored it 
with their performance. The life in- 
surance agency field has lots of room 
at the top. The overcrowding is at the 
bottom. Our job as agency men is to 
find top men, train and develop them 
in keeping with their status and po- 
tential. 


Hard and Fast Limits 


In concluding this part of my re- 
marks we should recognize one repre- 
hensible activity in our business which 
adds to our difficulties. Bad as a sub- 
sidy may be to men within a company’s 
own ranks, it does not approach the 
evil of offering a subsidy to men in the 
ranks of another company. We are all 
free men in an open field of endeavor, 
but there are limits beyond which we 
cannot well pass in our efforts to build 
new business. These limits certainly 
are reached when they are undertaken 
at the expense of another company or 
the institution as a whole. The highest 
bidder for new business, regardless of 
the source, cost or consequences, makes 
a poor bargain at best for all persons 
concerned. 

A subsidy as it is commonly under- 
stood is the wrong word to apply to 
the agent’s contract of compensation. 
It has no place in our consideration of 
this subject as we explained in the be- 
ginning. As good life insurance men, 
which is only another phrase for good 
business men, we will change our point 
of view if necessary. We will bring 
to this problem the same abilities, tal- 
ents and courage which have brought 
up to this point in our progress. The 
past few years have forced us to return 
to earlier fundamentals partially for- 
gotten during the lush years of the 
late twenties. 

Our major objective is quality life 
insurance acquired in proper quantity 
at reasonable cost. It is not how much 
we produce as how much we retain. 
Our retention is often determined by 
the manner of its production. If the 
agent’s contract is the all-important 
factor in the acquisition of business, we 
need only to be reminded of it. It is 
then one of the responsibilities of cre- 
ative leadership. It is your decision! 
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